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"Seek,  and  ye  shall  find...  "  (Matthew  7:7) 

Introduction 

This  thesis  is  about  touching  the  Divine:  the  touch  point  in  a  human  life  that 

changes  it  forever.  Where  and  when  such  an  event,  such  a  miracle,  may  occur  is  a 

mystery  to  our  human  hearts  and  minds.  We  want  it  as  much  as  fear  it.  So,  we  fill  our 

lives  with  the  ordinary,  then  pray  for  a  miracle;  fill  our  senses  with  useless  noise,  then 

hope  to  hear  the  silence;  fill  our  minds  with  trivial  facts,  then  question  the  meaning  of 

life.     We  seek,  pray,  hope,  and  wait  for  something  "out  there"  to  manifest  itself  within 

us.  We  take  to  the  highway  and  travel  to  holy  sites  in  anticipation  that  the  Divine  will 

reveal  itself  to  us. 

"Pilgrimage"  is  different  things  to  different  people;  some  make  it  a  journey  to  find 

the  Sacred  here  on  earth,  others  go  to  a  particular  place  to  ask  for  a  miracle,  and  other 

pilgrims  seek  to  experience  a  sense  of  another  time  and  place.  Whatever  the  reason, 

pilgrims  believe  without  a  doubt  in  finding  whatever  they  seek.  They  are  never  alone  on 

the  path,  yet  they  are  alone  with  their  own  hearts'  desire.  Twenty-first  century  pilgrims 

set  out  on  wcii-wom  paths  hoping  to  find  in  our  modern  world  connections  with  religion 

and/or  spirituality.  They  set  out  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many  before,  and  like  all  others. 

todav's  piisrims  make  sacrifices  and  choices.  Do  they  succeed  in  finding  sacredness?  Do 

thev  witness  a  miracle?  Do  they  transcend  time?  Or.  is  pilgrimage  a  lost  art  belonging  to 

other  cultures  and  another  time? 

The  pilgrim  separates  him  or  herself  from  ordinary  life... the  whole 
concept  behind  the  pilgrimage  is  one  of  otherness,  of  separation  from  the 
commonplace,  of  the  mystic  union  with  the  Divine... scholars  such  as 


Mircea  Eliade  saw  pilgrimage  as  a  route  to  a  transcendent  spiritual  realm, 
beyond  space  and  time  but  accessible  through  religious  ritual  (Eliade 
1959,  1963).  This  was  developed  by  the  Turners  into  paradigm  of 
pilgrimage  as  a  liminal  phenomenon.  (Turner  and  Turner  1978  1  -39) 

as  Madeleine  Gray  has  explained  to  her  scholarly  colleagues  at  a  conference  on 

the  topic  of  "Holy  Ground." 

Edith  and  Victor  Turner  and  Mircea  Eliade  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject  of 

pilgrimage.  Eliade,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject  wrote 

in  his  book  entitled  "The  Sacred  and  The  Profane"  that  to  seek,  to  follow  one's  quest 

ultimately  requires  choices. 

It  is  his  familiar  everyday  life  that  is  transfigured  in  the  experience  of 
religious  man;  he  finds  a  cipher  everywhere.  Even  the  most  habitual 
gesture  can  signify  a  spiritual  act.  The  road  and  walking  can  be 
transfigured  into  religious  values,  for  every  road  can  symbolize  the  'road 
of  life,'  and  any  walk  a  'pilgrimage,'  a  peregrination  to  the  Center  of  the 
World.  If  possessing  a  house  implies  having  assumed  a  stable  situation  in 
the  world,  those  who  have  renounced  their  houses,  the  pilgrims  and 
ascetics,  proclaim  by  their  'walking,'  by  their  constant  movement,  their 
desire  to  leave  the  world,  their  refusal  of  any  worldly  situation.  The  house 
is  a  'nest,'  and,  as  the  Pancavimsha  Brahmana  says  (XI,  15,1),  the  'nest' 
implies  flocks,  children,  and  a  'home';  in  a  word,  it  symbolizes  the  world 
of  the  family,  of  society,  of  getting  a  living.  Those  who  have  chosen  the 
Quest,  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Center,  must  abandon  any  kind  of  family 
and  social  situation,  any  'nest,'  and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  'walking' 
toward  the  supreme  truth,  which  in  highly  evolved  religions,  is 
synonymous  with  the  Hidden  God,  the  Deus  absconditus.2 

Through  my  research,  I  have  discovered  many  other  voices  weighing  in  on  the 

phenomenon  of  pilgrimage,  a  subject  I  have  found  to  be  of  great  interest  to  many. 


Smith,  Anita,  A.  Holy  Ground:  Theoretical  Issues  Relating  to  the  Landscape  and  Material  Culture  of 
Ritual  Space  Objects,  Papers  from  a  session  of  the  Theoretical  Archaeology  Group  conference,  (Cardiff) 
1999. 

Eliade,  Mircea.  The  Sacred  and  The  Profane,  The  Nature  of  Religion  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,): 
(San  Diego)  1957,  183-184 


Perhaps  the  desire,  the  need  to  undertake  pilgrimage  comes  out  of  our  human  "yearning." 
or  as  Professor  Christopher  Durainsaigh  explains:  our  awareness  first  of  our  "yearning" 
followed  by  the  "groaning"  and  then  finally  the  "going."  Professor  Diana  Eck  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School  puts  it  this  way:  "There  is  something  in  us  that  yearns  for  the  places,  the 
sanctuaries  where  people  throng  for  a  sense  of  God's  wakeful  presence."    Pilgrims  seek 
first  and  foremost  because  of  this  yearning.  They/We  are  hungry. 

When  I  came  to  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  a  "Seeing  God"  quest  was  burning 
within  me.  I  thought  I  might  find  God  amongst  my  peers.  I  thought  I  might  encounter 
some  real  "gurus"  among  my  professors.  I  thought  if  I  followed  the  model  of  praying 
five  times  a  day  at  chapel  or  the  monastery  I  would  be  closer  to  "touching  the  Divine."  It 
was  a  good  idea  in  theory.  But  it  did  not  work  out  exactly  the  way  I  imagined.  On  a 
"good"  week,  I  would  make  it  to  chapel  five  times,  once  each  day.  I  went  to  the 
monastery  for  Compline  about  once  a  month.  I  hardly  noticed  when  it  began  to  happen, 
but  my  quest  for  spirituality  was  slowly  slipping  under  the  weight  of  my  academic  goals. 

I  focused  on  broadening  my  self-awareness,  my  education,  my  writing  skills,  and 
to  some  extent  my  prayer  life.  The  monastery  pulled  me  in  each  day  on  my  exercise 
route.  I  sat  alone.  I  lit  a  candle  under  the  statue  of  Mary.  I  asked  God  where  to  find  the 
Divine  in  Divinity  school.  In  my  deepest  heart,  I  knew  it  was  there,  somewhere.  Then 
the  theme  of  my  year-long  thesis  began  to  fall  into  place.  I  heard  my  own  words  echoing 
my  original  burning  question,  "Where  do  I  see  God  in  this  for  me?"    Words  I  wrote  came 


Eck,  Diana.  Encountering  God:  A  Spiritual  Journey  from  Bozeman  to  Banaras.  (Harvard  University 
Press,)  Cambridge  1993 


to  me  from  someplace;  they  were  not  out  of  my  own  "knowing"  mind.  Yet,  I  knew  them 

to  be  true.  I  write  in  the  conclusion  of  this  thesis:  "It  is  exactly  in  those  moments  that  the 

Divine  is  present."  "The  "moments"  I  am  referring  to  are  the  everyday  moments;  the 

daily,  the  mundane,  the  ordinary. 

In  the  first  pages  of "Sacred  Places,  Pilgrim  Paths,  An  Anthology  of  Pilgrimage" 

the  author  sums  up  pilgrimage  by  comparing  the  experience  of  traveling  from  one  place 

to  another  with  the  journey  through  Christian  life. 

What  is  it  that  attracts  such  large  numbers  to  engage  in  an  activity  that  has 
no  obvious  immediate  purpose?  . . .  Just  as  the  very  fact  of  our  existence 
seems  to  prompt  questions  as  to  who  we  are,  where  we  come  from  and 
where  we  are  going  to,  so  the  act  of  pilgrimage  echoes  questions  that  come 
to  us  from  that  deeper  journey  of  the  heart.  What  is  the  reason  for  my 
being?  It  is  no  coincidence  that  many  who  go  on  pilgrimage  are  at  a 
critical  stage  of  life  -  the  transition  from  teenage  years  to  adulthood,  a 
mid-life  point  or  at  the  start  of  retirement.  Pilgrimage  uses  travel  to  a 
particular  place  as  a  means  of  exploring  these  deeper  questions. 
Pilgrimage  is  not  just  travel  to  any  place  but  to  a  place  which  in  itself  is 
seen  to  have  a  profound  significance.  It  is  a  journey  to  a  holy  place. 
...Simply  arriving  at  the  holy,  however,  does  not  in  itself  describe 
pilgrimage.  Although  the  destination  is  not  without  significance,  the  act 
of  traveling  is  also  part  of  the  experience.  For  the  Christian  pilgrim, 
pilgrimage  acts  as  a  symbol  for  the  Christian  life... that  life  has  a 
beginning,  often  but  not  always  the  point  of  conversion.  There  are 
significant  moments  or  places  along  the  way,  vantage  points  from  which 
the  journey  can  be  surveyed.  Its  end  is  both  to  be  with  Christ  and  to  be 
changed  to  be  more  like  him. 

Mary  and  the  Divine 

"Mary  was  alone  and  exalted,  "  I  heard  the  minister  say  from  the  pulpit  on 

Christmas  Eve.    He  did  not  say  she  had  an  epiphany.  He  said  she  was  alone  in  her 
humanness  with  all  her  womanly  fears,  needs,  and  wants.  Any  woman  can  imagine  it: 


Robinson,  Martin.  Sacred  Places,  Pilgrim  Paths,  An  Anthology  of  Pilgrimage. .(Harper  Collins,)  London. 
1997,  1-2 


young,  pregnant,  homeless.  Any  man  can  imagine  it:  seeking  a  place  for  his  wife  to  give 
birth.  Mary  and  Joseph  were  on  an  ordinary  journey  for  their  time  in  history,  like  many 
others,  they  were  a  couple  of  pilgrims.  Then  in  one,  unexpected  and  transcendent 
moment,  Mary  was  "exalted."    She  was  face-to-face  with  God.  She  touched  the  Divine. 
Mary  became  fully  who  she  was  meant  "to  be:"  "one  with"  God.  She  showed  us  our 
own  potential  for  touching  the  Divine,  our  fully  human  bodies  and  our  oneness  with  the 
Divine;  "Alone  and  exalted." 

I  believe  when  we  humans,  like  Mary,  experience  the  Divine  in  such  a  spiritual 
way  we  experience  "Sacred  space."  I  have  come  to  believe  though  my  own  pilgrimage 
experiences  that  touching,  feeling,  knowing  the  Sacred  has  no  relevance  to  time  or  to 
place.  I  believe  "to  be"  in  Sacred  space  means  "to  be  one  with  the  Holy."  There  are 
places  and  times  in  our  lives  when  we  pray  for  signs  of  the  Holy,  when  we  go  searching 
for  it;  when  we  anticipate  God.  Yet,  as  far  as  pilgrimages  go,  we  must  do  more  than 
yearn,  and  grown  and  go.  We  must  become  ready  for  the  moment.  We  must  allow 
ourselves  to  be  open.  Only  when  we  are  ready  and  when  we  allow  it,  do  we  come  to 
know  the  Holiness,  the  Sacredness,  the  Oneness  of  our  humanness  and  our  holiness.  It  is 
in  liminal/transcendent/existential  openings,  created  by  clearing  away  the  debris  of  our 
lives,  that  the  Holy  manifests  Itself  in  us.     In  this  "Sacred  space"  we  know  the 
inimitable,  awesome,  complete  "separateness  and  togetherness."  We  experience  our  own 
face-to-face  encounter,  like  Mary's,  that  simply  yet  powerfully  "is."  Then  we,  in  that 
"Sacred  space,"  are  both  alone  and  exalted.  We  are  One:  God/Us. 


Sufis,  the  mystical  branch  of  Islam,  believe  in  the  "Oneness"  of  humans  beings 
with  Allah.  Buddhists,  believe  in  the  "Nothingness"  of  Being.  Christians  believe  in  the 
"Holy  Spirit"  within.  Native  peoples  believe  in  "Great  Spirit."  Too  often,  we  have  given 
over  this  experience  of  touching  the  Divine  to  the  mystics,  or  the  saintly  ones  among  us 
(e.g.  Mother  Theresa,  Gandhi,  the  twelve  apostles,  the  Dalai  Lama.)  We  wonder,  what 
have  they  experienced  here  on  earth  that  allowed  them  to  touch  the  Divine?  Can  we 
touch  it  too? 

Mary  was  an  ordinary  woman.  To  believe  the  Divine  reveals  Itself  only  when  we 
are  looking  for  it  is  to  believe  less  in  miracles  and  more  in  humanity.    We  are  both: 
human  and  miraculous,  i.e.  "alone  and  exalted."  Through  realizing  our  fully  Holy 
Divine  selves,  we  transcend  time  and  place  on  earth.  Is  pilgrimage  a  way  to  encounter 
our  Holy  Self?  Is  pilgrimage  "the"  way?  Do  all  pilgrims  succeed  in  the  quest  to  find  the 
Holy?  Having  completed  this  two-and-a-half  year  pilgrimage  through  Divinity  school,  I 
see  now  in  the  same  faces  I  have  seen  day  after  day,  that  God  was  here  all  along.  I  was 
looking  in  other  places. 

This  thesis  is  born  out  of  the  belief  that  we,  each  and  every  one,  have  an  innate 
ability  to  shed  all  that  is  earthly  and  "to  be"  in  Sacred  space  i.e.  to  be  one  with  the  Divine. 
Whether  this  occurs  on  a  mountaintop,  a  city  street,  a  holy  site,  a  church,  synagogue, 
mosque,  or  temple  or  at  seminary;  whether  it  involves  rituals,  sights  and  sounds 
belonging  to  a  specific  place;  or  whether  it  can  be  found  in  the  absence  of  all  of  the 
above,  are  the  questions  I  seek  to  answer  through  my  research  into  others'  findings  and 
through  undertaking  my  own  pilgrimages. 


In  the  following  pages,  I  will  recount  three  personal  pilgrimages  taken  years  apart, 
each  with  a  different  purpose.  These  accounts  are  not  in  chronological  order.  A  linear 
timeline  could  skew  my  comparison.  Each  pilgrimage  story  will  serve  to  describe  one  of 
the  keystones  behind  pilgrimage  i.e.  Placedness,  a  particular  place  where  something  has 
occurred;  Timelessness,  an  experience  of  time  standing  still;  and  Sacredness  as  felt 
through  a  space  created  for  the  Divine.  I  will  begin  with  my  second  pilgrimage  in  2006 
(to  Hermano  Pedro  Shrine  in  Guatemala);  followed  by  my  final  pilgrimage  in  2007  (to 
Hopiland  in  Arizona).  I  will  conclude  my  findings  by  describing  in  greater  detail  my  first 
pilgrimage  in  2000  (to  Volubulis  in  Morocco). 


Chapter  I 

An  experience  of  "Place" 

Pilgrimage  to  Hermano  Pedro  Shrine 
Antigua,  Guatemala  2006 

A  place  becomes  special  because  people  have 
attached  value  to  it  or  obtain  meaning  from  it  i.e. 
places  of  "felt"  value,  where  "miracles"  are  believed 
to  have  happened. 


The  Place 

Pairs  of  crutches  line  the  dark  wooden  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Craning  my 

neck  to  see  the  neatly  hung  baby-sized,  child-sized,  and  larger  adult  sized  ones,  I  read 
each  hand- written  tag  or  engraved  gold  plaque  nailed  to  the  wall  with  the  name  and  the 
date  of  the  "miracle." 

"Pedro",  "Garcia",  "Maria",  1921,  1933,  195 8... "Paulo",  "Davida",  "Juan",  1968, 
1988,  1998...  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  mothers  or  fathers  had  been  brought  here, 
carried  here,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Central  American  village  of  La 
Antigua  to  appeal  for  a  cure  for  some  physical  ailment.  Those  whose  prayers  have  been 
answered  return  on  a  second  pilgrimage  on  foot  with  crutches  in  hand.  They  arrive  at  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Hermano  Pedro  in  the  San  Francisco  Church  in  La  Antigua,  Guatemala,  to 
give  thanks  and  to  leave  their  crutches  as  proof  that  a  miracle  happened.  They  bring 
something  else,  too.  Hope.  Their  stories,  their  "miracles"  bring  hope.    Before  leaving 
the  crutches,  they  kneel  in  prayer  with  hordes  of  pilgrims  surrounding  the  wooden  carved 
rectangular  encased  tomb  of  Guatemala's  first  saint,  canonized  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
July,  2002. 
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In  July  2006,  joining  other  women  in  long  multi-colored  skirts  with  kerchiefs 
around  their  heads,  carrying  babies  or  toting  young  children  alongside  men  in  blousy 
pastel  shirts  and  big-buckled  jeans,  I  buy  a  candle  from  one  of  the  vendors'  carts  and 
place  it  outside  the  church  under  a  canopied  altar.  There  it  will  burn  amongst  all  the 
other  pilgrims'  lights,  small  votives  to  pillars,  until  it  extinguishes  itself.    I  bought  my 
own  3 -inch  cylinder  gold-embossed  candle  along  with  my  companion.  When  I  placed  it 
on  the  altar,  I  felt  it  melting  in  with  all  the  other  prayers.  A  mild  breeze  blew  the  flame 
sideways.  I  prayed  it  would  not  go  out  lest  my  own  prayer  blow  away  before  I  had  knelt 
before  the  tomb  inside  to  ask  for  my  own  miracle. 

There  was  a  chaotic  push  toward  the  padded  kneelers  around  the  tomb  and  few 
empty  spaces.  I  watched  how  the  crowds  made  way  for  one  another  like  commuters  at  a 
subway  station  in  Boston.  They  barely  brushed  up  against  one  another,  but,  each  was 
determined.  They  wanted  the  chance  to  rub  their  fingers  along  the  sides  of  this  Saint's 
holy  resting  place.  They  knelt,  wept,  and  reached  out  their  rosary-  beaded  hands  to  the 
larger-than-life  coffin  while  they  prayed. 

I  slid  into  a  space  on  a  kneeler  and  signaled  to  my  friend  that  there  was  a  place  to 
kneel  beside  me.  "Thy  will  be  done.  In  thy  will  is  my  peace."  I  prayed  holding  my 
wooden  hand-carved  beads,  bought  years  ago  at  St.  John's  Monastery.  These  beads  had 
traveled  with  me  around  the  world  to  Thailand,  Morocco,  Istanbul,  Paris,  and  London.    It 
did  not  seem  like  asking  for  a  "miracle."  I  had  no  broken  body  parts  to  heal,  no  burden  to 
unload  at  the  foot  of  this  healing  Saint.    I  thought,  perhaps,  the  miracle  had  already 
occurred  in  my  being  there  on  that  particular  day  with  this  particular  person  and  with 


these  particular  pilgrims.  As  we  stepped  away,  I  slipped  the  beads  into  the  palm  of  my 
friend's  hand.  "You're  giving  these  to  a  faithless  European?"  My  only  reply  was 
perhaps  he  needed  them  more  than  I. 

In  a  room  just  beyond  the  "miracle  wall"  of  crutches  every  inch  has  been 
dedicated  to  a  recent  visit  by  Pope  Paul  II.  His  photo,  hung  prominently  at  the  center 
where  he  smiles  at  us  under  his  white  papal  beanie,  eyes  looking  straight  out,  his  right 
hand  uplifted  with  two  fingers  pointing  outward  to  give  the  papal  blessing.  All  around 
the  darkened  room  tall  windows  let  in  the  light  that  shines  on  a  multitude  of  villagers 
photographed  with  the  Pope.  Everyone  is  smiling.  Everyone  looks  happy.  He  had  come 
to  Guatemala  City  to  canonize  a  man  who  had  lived  simply  amongst  the  villagers  in  the 
1600's. 

The  Pope's  words  of  July  30,  2002  in  Spanish  line  the  walls:  (translated  from  the 

Spanish  text) 

Already  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  as  in  every  phase  of  his  life,  Brother  Pedro 
was  a  deeply  prayerful  man,  especially  here  where,  at  the  hermitage  of 
Calvary,  he  diligently  sought  God's  will  at  every  moment. 
Thus  he  is  an  outstanding  example  for  Christians  today,  whom  he  reminds 
that  training  in  holiness  'calls  for  a  Christian  life  distinguished  above  all  in 
the  art  of  prayer'... 

Brother  Pedro  modeled  his  spirituality  in  this  way,  particularly  in 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  Bethlehem  and  of  the  Cross.... Pedro  de 
Bethencourt  was  distinguished  precisely  by  the  humble  spirit  and  austere 
life  with  which  he  practiced  mercy.  The  Apostle  Paul's  recommendation 
went  straight  to  his  servant's  heart:  "Whatever  your  task,  work  heartily,  as 
serving  the  Lord  and  not  men"  (Col  3:23)  Thus  he  was  truly  a  brother  to 
all  who  lived  in  misfortune  and  gave  himself  with  tenderness  and  immense 
love  to  their  salvation.  In  this  way,  throughout  his  life,  his  deeds  showed 
his  dedication  to  the  sick  at  the  little  hospital  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem, 
the  cradle  of  the  Bethlehemite  Order. 
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Today,  the  new  Saint  represents  also  an  urgent  appeal  to  practice  mercy  in 
modern  society,  especially  when  so  many  are  hoping  for  a  helping  hand. 
Let  us  think  of  the  children  and  young  people  who  are  homeless  or 
deprived  of  an  education;  of  abandoned  women  with  their  many  needs;  of 
the  hordes  of  social  outcasts  who  live  in  the  cities;  of  the  victims  of 
organized  crime,  or  prostitution  or  of  drugs;  of  the  sick  who  are  neglected 
and  the  elderly  who  live  in  loneliness. 

Brother  Pedro  personifies  "a  heritage  which  must  not  be  lost;  we  should 
always  be  thankful  for  it  and  we  should  renew  our  resolve  to  imitate  it." 
This  heritage  should  inspire  in  Christians  and  in  all  citizens  a  desire  to 
transform  the  human  community  into  a  great  family,  in  which  social, 
political  and  economic  relations  may  be  worthy  of  man,  and  in  which  the 
dignity  of  the  person  is  promoted,  with  the  effective  recognition  of  his 
inalienable  rights.5 

Inside  the  museum  is  a  glass  case.  Inside  it  are  hundreds  of  rings.  Some  are  for 

the  tiniest  baby  fingers  and  just  as  delicate.  The  stones  are  blue,  red  garnet  or  ruby, 

peridot  or  jade;  and  there  are  diamond  rings.  Engagement  rings?  I  wonder.  The  rings 

are  tagged  with  family  surnames.  They  have  been  placed  under  this  glass  casing  because 

they  were  worn  by  women  and  children,  and,  some  men,  on  the  day  Pope  Paul  II  gave  his 

blessing  to  the  throngs  of  faithful  of  Guatemala.  They  are  considered  to  be  blessed  holy 

objects  and  will  remain  in  the  shrine  along  with  Hermano  Pedro's  gloves  and  boots.  The 

rings  are  now  part  of  the  story  to  be  discovered  by  pilgrims  upon  their  arrival  to  this 

unsophisticated,  third  world,  Holy  site.  I  knew  little  about  the  patron  saint  of  Guatemala. 

It  was  clear,  however,  from  the  very  first  hours  I  set  foot  in  La  Antigua,  that  this  was  a 

devoutly  Catholic  place.  That  its  people  took  pride  in  having  their  own  patron  saint,  did 

not  surprise  me.  In  fact,  it  reminded  me  of  my  own  Catholic  childhood  when  I  knew  the 

stories  of  our  own  parish  patron  saints. 


5  http://www.secret-tenerife.com/2007/04/see-tenerife-saintly-way.shtml 
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Pedro  de  Bethencourt  was  born  in  Vilafor  in  1626  and  lived  in  Tenerife 
until  the  age  of  23,  dedicating  his  life  to  shepherding  goats  between  the 
peaks  and  the  coast... In  the  last  half  of  his  life  he  lived  in  La  Antigua, 
Guatemala,  where  he  became  a  missionary.  Through  his  charitable  works, 
Brother  Peter  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  providing  medical  assistance 
to  convalescents  as  well  as  bringing  education  to  the  indigenous 
population  and  to  the  poor.  His  extreme  dedication  and,  his  works  in 
providing  for  the  most  needy,  made  Hermano  Pedro  a  very  popular  figure 
amongst  Christians  in  Guatemala. . . 

More  than  a  thousand  pilgrims  yesterday... walked  the  route  to  Saint 
Hermano  Pedro  from  his  birthplace,  Vilalfor,  (Tenerife' s  highest  village) 
to  his  cave  El  Medano.  The  walk  started  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  6 
a.m.  while  it  was  still  dark,  with  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
area  near  the  cave,  who  were  then  taken  by  bus  up  to  Vilaflor  so  that  they 
could  partake  in  the  whole  route. 

At  around  7  a.m.  the  participants  were  blessed,  after  which  they  began 
their  walk  ...A  little  after  9  a.m.  the  walkers  reached  the  municipality  of 
Granadilla  de  Abona  and  more  pilgrims  joined  the  excursion,  who  had 
been  waiting... An  hour  and  a  half  later,  at  10:30  a.m.  those  who  had 
congregated  in  San  Isidro  left  from  the  hermitage  there,  while  others  who 
had  gathered  in  the  coastal  village  started  after  1 1  a.m.  Most  of  the 
pilgrims  reached  the  cave  a  little  before  1  p.m.  when  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  there. 6 

They  were  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  particular  place  and  had  a  particular  goal:  a 

"miracle."  They  were  believers  before  they  left  home.  It  was  not  the  place  per  se  that 

convinced  them  a  miracle  was  possible.  They  believed  Saint  Hermano  Pedro  was  an 

intercessor  on  their  behalf  to  God.  They  felt  hopeful  in  making  their  pilgrimage.  The 

destination  was  at  the  heart  of  the  journey  because  this  is  where  they  would  find  the 

remains  of  their  saint.    Here  they  would  reach  a  place  with  a  purpose;  they  would  be  one 

with  other  pilgrims  seeking  individual  miracles  through  a  collective  experience.  If  they 

reached  the  San  Francisco  Church  in  La  Antigua  and  knelt  at  his  tomb,  perhaps  they  too 

6  Ibid,  http://Tenerife 
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could  add  their  miracle  stories  to  the  surrounding  walls.  This  place  mattered  to  them 
because  it  was  in  this  particular  city  that  his  body  was  entombed.  The  place  was  the 
determining  factor  in  asking  for  a  miracle.  There  was  no  special  music,  no  ritual,  no 
prayers  recited  by  clergy  and  no  specific  time  in  which  to  come.  It  was  an  individual's 
pilgrimage  to  a  site  where  "miracles"  were  believed  to  be  performed  on  request. 
Miracles  are  defined  as  "extraordinary  events  attributed  to  some  supernatural  agency." 
Scholar  and  author,  Dorothee  Soelle  says,  "In  monotheistic  patriarchal  perception,  a 
miracle  is  an  external  intervention  that  suspends  the  laws  of  nature.  God's  rule  over 
nature,  the  body,  time,  and  earthly  reality  is  made  visible  through  the  supernatural  event. 
Mystical  amazement,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  original  miracle  in  being  itself,  in 
creation,  in  a  rose  blooming."7  I  personally  do  not  believe  in  miracles  as  defined  in  the 
dictionary  and  as  described  in  terms  of  "monotheistic  perception."  But,  I  wish  to 
expound  upon  Soelle' s  definition  of  "mystical  amazement"  to  encompass  feelings  of  awe 
and  inspiration.    Or  in  other  words,  one  could  name  this  an  experience  "Sacred  space" 
rather  than  mystical  amazement  or  a  miracle.  I  do  not  think  I  could  convince  the  hordes 
of  pilgrims  who  turned  up  at  the  Don  Pedro  Shrine  that  day  that  their  prayers  fell  short. 
But  as  I  stood  as  a  witness  more  than  as  a  pilgrim  on  that  particular  occasion,  I  did  not 
experience  this  as  "Sacred  space"  or  "mystical  amazement." 


Soelle,  Dorothee,  The  Silent  Cry,  Mysticism  and  Resistance.  (Fortress  Press)  Minneapolis,  2001,  107 
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My  Journey 

I  recall  it  was  pleasantly  summer  at  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  volcano 
played  hide  and  seek  behind  puffy  white  clouds.  The  locals  saw  the  volcano  spewing 
dust  and  sold  excursion  day-trip  packages  to  the  mouth  of  the  volcano.  On  a  clear  day 
when  blinking  lights  atop  the  mountain  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  puffs  of  grey  smoke 
billow  forth  from  the  volcano  like  a  locomotive  train  in  the  distance  rounding  the  bend. 
Ash  sometimes  rains  down  onto  the  yellow  stucco  rococo  buildings  around  the  piazza. 
Nobody  pays  any  attention  as  they  walk  from  one  street  corner  to  the  next  following 
footpaths  that  intersect  at  an  elaborately  ornate  stone  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 
Dark-haired  shoe-shine  boys,  no  more  than  10  or  12  years  old,  boxes  and  brushes  in 
hand,  spot  anyone  who  stops  long  enough  to  rest  on  one  of  many  benches  surrounding  the 
hub  of  the  village.  Schoolgirls  in  navy  blue  jumpers  and  white  blouses  and  dark  knee- 
socks  bunch  together  giggling  their  way  home  like  school  girls  anywhere. 

I've  come  here  in  the  summer  of  2005  not  on  a  pilgrimage,  but  as  part  of  the 
Guatemala  Human  Rights  Commission/USA  to  raise  my  voice  against  the  escalating  rate 
of  murders  committed  against  this  poor  country's  poorest  citizens,  women.  Violence 
against  women  here,  commonly  referred  to  as  "femicide,"  has  reached  pandemic 
proportions  with  no  end  in  sight.  At  this  writing,  there  have  been  3,300  women  murdered 
to  date  since  the  year  2000.     These  are  the  people  Pope  John  Paul  II  speaks  about  in  his 
message  of  saintly  bliss  while  standing  in  the  nation's  most  violent  community, 


8  Guatemalan  Human  Rights  Commission/USA  Annual  Report,  2007 
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Guatemala  City. . .  "abandoned  women  with  their  many  needs."  Young  men  walk  the 
streets  wearing  machine  guns  over  their  olive  green  uniforms.  Most  look  barely  old 
enough  to  shave.  If  they  are  here  to  protect  anyone,  it  is  not  the  women  of  this  macho 
culture. 

Of  the  thousands  of  women  murdered,  few  will  be  avenged  by  anyone.    The 
women  were  violently  murdered,  some  beheaded,  others  raped  and  burned,  their  bodies 
left  on  the  side  of  the  road.  There  are  no  arrests,  no  trials  or  adjudication  in  most  of  the 
murder  cases.  The  women's  bodies  are  sniffed  at,  or  worse,  by  wild  dogs  until  claimed 
by  a  sister,  or  mother,  for  burial.    They  are  in  solidarity  and  in  poverty. 

When  these  staggering  murder  statistics  caught  my  attention  that  summer,  I 
decided  to  join  a  small  group  of  women  and  speak  before  Guatemalan  officials  on  behalf 
of  the  voiceless.  How  could  this  possibly  be  happening  without  news  reporters  telling  the 
story  to  the  world  at  large  in  this  the  new  millennium?  It  was  very  unclear  to  me,  even  as 
I  traveled  with  my  group  of  women  delegates  and  our  body  guard,  exactly  who  these 
murderers  might  be.  Our  group  was  more  intent  in  teaching  women  how  to  protect 
themselves,  more  than  on  how  to  deal  with  law  enforcement.  It  was  our  hope  that 
shelters  would  be  established  as  safe  houses. 

One  evening,  I  had  traveled  away  from  my  group  with  my  male  companion. 
Upon  phoning  the  next  morning,  I  learned  the  apartment  house  where  they  had  stayed 
overnight  had  been  broken  into  and  vandalized.  It  was  considered  to  be  a  warning  to 
cease  and  desist.  Not  feeling  brave  enough  to  rejoin  the  group,  I  followed  their 
subsequent  address  to  the  government  officials  in  the  La  Hora  Newspaper.  I  expected  it 
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would  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  experience  of  joining  and  leaving  the  group  filled  me  less 
with  fear  than  regret,  remorse,  guilt,  anger,  sadness  and  disdain  for  these  gun-carrying 
boys  who  looked  at  me  not  as  a  woman  to  be  protected,  but,  as  less  than  a  human  being. 
In  spite  of  the  beautiful  volcano  backdrop  and  the  music  in  the  piazza,  this  was  a  living 
nightmare  for  most  women.  I  felt  vulnerable  and  unsafe  on  the  streets  when  darkness 
descended.  My  questions  about  what  was  happening  here  were  seemingly  to  be  left 
unanswered  until  one  afternoon  at  La  Fuente  cafe  where  I  joined  a  woman  named 
Stephanie  from  the  Habitat  for  Humanity  office.  Born  in  Guatemala  and  educated  in  the 
USA,  she  had  returned  to  help  her  community  build  self-sustaining  villages  through  the 
Habitat  organization.  After  discussing  plans  for  the  next  year  and  only  after  my 
companion  stepped  away,  I  asked  her  about  the  staggering  statistics.  Her  face  was  blank, 
her  eyes  sullen:  "We  don't  talk  about  our  husbands  that  way.  Most  women  will  not  tell 
anyone  about  the  drinking  and  the  beatings.  Then  it's  too  late." 

Now  I  understood  why  there  were  no  prosecutions  and  my  own  blood  ran  cold. 
The  witnesses  were  most  probably  their  children  and  none  would  tell  their  stories.  Sisters 
and  mothers  knew,  but,  each  protected  her  own  husband  due  to  her  financial  dependency. 
This  was  more  than  a  crime  wave;  it  was  a  violent  cultural  cycle. 

La  Antigua  is  a  colorful,  lush,  ancient  homeland  for  these  indigenous  peoples, 
steeped  simultaneously  in  their  violent  culture  and  their  Catholic  beliefs.  Earthquakes 
have  shaken  this  place  and  its  buildings  to  their  foundations  twice  in  the  past.  This 
sleepy  little  village,  framed  by  its  double-story  town  buildings  and  La  Merced  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  the  center,  was  once  the  capital  city  of  Guatemala.  Some  rebuilding 
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was  accomplished  after  the  first  quake,  but,  the  second  one  sent  the  government  packing. 
It  was  decided  the  capital  should  be  moved  to  Guatemala  City,  where  it  remains  today. 

Church  bells  peal  on  the  hour  through  the  crowded  piazza.  The  faithful  gather 
within  their  neighborhood  churches  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evenings.  Grey- 
haired  women  wear  chapel  veils  on  their  heads  out  of  reverence.  I  remember  wearing 
those  veils  as  part  of  my  own  Catholic  childhood.  They  disappeared  from  our  heads  the 
summer  Vatican  II  was  introduced  in  the  US.    Here,  in  this  third  world  country,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  a  hold  on  the  culture  that  seems  to  me  as  out  of  date  as  those  veils. 
Reciting  in  Spanish  all  the  masses  of  the  day,  the  parish  priest  has  a  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  village.  The  villagers'  respect  for  him  knows  no  bounds.  He  is  also  their 
confessor.  I  wonder  how  these  indigenous  peoples  practice  their  faith-laden  rituals 
within  earshot  of  the  confessional  where  men  may  admit  to  these  crimes  against  their 
wives;  is  this  church  sanctuary  not  a  sacred  place?  Or,  is  it  serving  more  as  a  refuge 
from  the  harsh  realities  of  daily  existence?  The  village  and  villagers  look  and  sound 
different  on  Sundays. 

Marimba  bands  beat  out  their  rhythms  on  every  corner  this  sunny  Sunday 
morning  after  Mass.  The  women  are  in  the  square  patting  tortillas  between  their  flour- 
covered  hands.  Sweet  cooking  smells  draw  everyone  near  to  the  women  bent  over  the 
heated  pots.  At  this  moment  of  camaraderie,  the  hidden  lives  of  trauma  and  fear  are  not 
in  view.  The  reminder  of  it  comes  walking  past,  wearing  a  machine  gun. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  walk  to  the  Shrine.  I  do  not  know  what  I  will  find.  I  know 
many  others  have  walked  this  path  before  and  many  more  are  to  come.  It  is  a  dusty  road 
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with  narrow,  mostly  broken  cobblestone  sidewalks,  allowing  room  enough  for  only  one 
person  to  pass  at  a  time.  The  bright  orange-red  bus  sputters  past  the  pilgrims.  It  is 
absolutely  packed  yet  it  stops.  When  the  back  doors,  those  usually  marked  "emergency," 
swing  out,  a  few  more  pilgrims  pile  in. 

There  is  a  bit  of  a  climb  up  and  around  some  ruins  that  surround  the  Shrine.  On 
approach,  it  becomes  clear  this  is  a  place  apart  from  village  life.  For  the  first  time  I 
notice  families  are  walking  together.  Fathers,  mothers,  children,  grandmothers  are 
walking  together  up  the  street  toward  the  Shrine.  This  is  an  unfamiliar  scene  in  a  place 
where  otherwise  men  gather  in  groups  on  street  corners,  women  work  over  back-breaking 
looms  on  bended  knee,  and  young  children  peddle  trinkets  in  the  piazza.  On  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine,  they  are  not  separate  from  one  another.  They  travel  together 
toward  the  place  of  "miracles"  as  families. 

Believing  and  Healing 

This  ritual  of  pilgrimage  to  places  of  healing  is  an  ancient  phenomenon  dating 

back  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  religion  of  ancient  Greece  affords  one  such  an  example.  Thus,  despite 
their  remoteness  or  distance  it  was  oracles  such  as  Delphi  that  were 
favoured  for  consultation,  while  the  sick  frequently  traveled  long  distances 
in  search  of  a  cure  at  the  temples  of  Asculapius...  The  three  main  sites 
were  Epidauros  on  the  mainland,  Kos  in  the  Aegean,  and  Pergamon  in 
Asia  Minor.  Although  the  type  of  healing  involved  (overnight  incubation 
accompanied  by  a  dream)  was  clearly  a  form  of  faith  healing,  doctors 
seem  to  have  worked  alongside  rather  than  in  competition,  as  Kos  in  fact 
became  Greece's  principal  medical  centre.  .  ."9 


9 


Brown,  David.  God  and  Enchantment  of  Place,  Reclaiming  Human  Experience,  (Oxford  University 
Press,)  Oxford.  2004,  215-16. 
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One  of  the  many  records  of  cures  inscribed  at  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepius 
at  Epidauros,  occurred  in  the  abaton,  a  restricted  part  of  the 
sanctuary. .  .This  man,  since  he  suffered  from  insomnia  because  of  the  pain 
in  his  head,  came  to  the  abaton,  fell  asleep  and  saw  a  vision.... When  the 
day  had  come,  he  left  a  healthy  man." 

The  "abaton"  or  restricted  part  of  the  sanctuary  is  an  example  of  a  Sacred  place 
that  has  been  assigned  value  and  meaning  because  something,  some  healing,  was 
believed  to  have  happened  there.  Perhaps,  the  aforementioned  confessional  box  in  the 
Catholic  church,  a  restricted  part  of  the  sanctuary,  also  could  be  considered  a  Sacred 
place  for  the  healing  it  promises  to  those  both  within  the  "abaton"  and  outside  it. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  twenty-first  century  so-called  sacred  places:  Lourdes  in 
France,  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  in  Mexico,  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  in  Quebec,  and  one  of  the 
most  well  know,  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Spain,  just  to  name  a  few.  These  are 
common  pilgrimage  sites  for  Christians  who  believe  they  too  will  share  in  the  miracles  of 
the  particular  place;  or  at  the  very  least,  be  in  contact  with  the  sacredness  found  in  the 
place. 

"Pilgrimage  was  clearly  a  feature  of  Christian,  Hindu,  and  many  other  complex 
religions.  Classical  world  (Roman)  examples  include:  Temple  of  Antemis  at  Ephesus, 
Temple  of  Sulis  Minerva  at  Bath,  and  Fontesequanae. . . ' 1     It  is  also  true  for  non- 
Christians  that  certain  places  are  sacred  places.  Sufis,  the  mystic  believers  of  Islam, 
journey  to  Ankora,  Turkey,  where  Jellaludin  Rumi's  home,  dating  back  to  1300  B.C.,  is 
located.  Today  it  is  a  shrine  or  museum  where  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  alike 


10  http://www.New  Testament  Language  Project 

11  Smith,  Holy  Ground,  12-13 
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pilgrimage  along  the  path  Rumi  was  said  to  have  followed.  It  is  home  to  the  world- 
renowned  Mevlavi  Whirling  Dervishes.  Muslims  make  a  once-in-a-lifetime  pilgrimage 
to  the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca  to  circle  the  Ka'ba,  the  black  box-like  structure  and  the 
most  Sacred  place  in  all  of  Islam.  ". .  .When  its  black  form  is  set  against  the  myriads  of 
white-clad  pilgrims  surrounding  it,  the  sense  of  single  corporate  identity  is 
overwhelming;  while  at  other  times  the  contrast  and  colours  are  made  so  surreal  that  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  intention  is  to  convey  a  powerful  sense  of  divine  presence  and 
immanence."     Such  reverence  is  attached  to  this  pilgrimage  as  one  of  the  five  pillars  of 
the  faith,  that  returning  pilgrims  are  given  the  privilege  to  be  addressed  forevermore  with 
the  reverend  title  of  "Hajj"  for  men,  and  "Hajja"  for  women.  The  Arabic  word  "Hajj" 
means  pilgrimage. 

Hindus  pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges  River,  their  holiest  waters  in  India.  Pilgrims 
look  for  "tirthas"  or  crossover  places  in  the  River  to  get  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
ritual  symbolizes  "crossing  over"  or  "transcending"  the  here  and  now.  The  Sanskrit 
word:  "thirthayatrika"  means  'one  who  wanders  about,  seeking  river  crossings."    Jews 
may  be  thought  of  as  the  original  pilgrims  through  their  Exodus  story  .  The  Dome  of  the 
Rock  and  the  Wailing  Wall,  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  draw  world- 
wide attention  2,000  years  after  Christ  walked  in  what  is  now  a  Sacred  place  for  Jews, 
Christians  and  Muslims. 


12  Brown,  God  and  Enchantment  of  Place,  222-23 


13  Ibid.  Brown,  217 
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The  relationship  between  place,  memory,  human  narratives  and  belief  in  these 

Sacred  places  creates  a  "transformative  power  of  extended  journeys  away  from  home  to 

an  elsewhere,"according  to  Eliade  and  Victor  and  Edith  Turner,  who  tended  to  assume 

that  both  sacred  places  and  pilgrimage  could  be  understood  in  a  single  way.  Eliade' s 

'axis  mundi'  or  Center  of  the  World. .  .a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder  linking  heaven  and 

earth. .  .Turners'  "communitas". .  .a  special  temporary  state  in  which  conventional  social 

or  other  distinctions  are  transcended  in  a  spontaneous  sharing  of  experience."14  Sheldrake 

carries  the  ideas  of  the  Turners  and  Eliade  further  away  from  the  actual  "place"  of 

pilgrimage  by  describing  "Eucharistic  Space." 

'Koinonia"  (community)  of  believers  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  and 
shaped  by  the  space  of  the  Eucharist.  Every  Eucharist  exists  in  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Each  Eucharist  is  both  the  practice  of 
transgression  and  a  transitus  or  transit  point... a  passage  way  between 
worlds  that  prefigures  the  conclusive  "passing  over"  that  is  death...  that 
enables  the  particularity  of  local  place  to  intersect  in  the  risen  and 
ascended  Jesus  with  all  time  and  all  place. 

There  is  an  interplay  between  physical  geographies  and  geographies  of 
the  mind  and  spirit.  .  .  .  Memory  embedded  in  place  involves  more  than 
any  one  personal  story  -  there  are  wider  and  deeper  narrative  currents  in  a 
place  that  gather  together  all  who  ever  lived  there.  ...  all  human 
experience  is  narrative  in  the  way  we  imaginatively  reconstruct  it  . . .  and 
every  encounter  of  the  sacred  is  rooted  in  a  place,  a  socio-spatial  context 
that  is  rich  in  myth  and  symbol.  Hence,  it  is  my  fundamental  contention 
that  there  can  be  no  sense  of  place  without  narrative."15  (italics  mine) 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  these  "stories"  of  a  particular  place  as  lived  out  over  the 

history  of  that  place  are  alive  in  the  place.  The  "spirit"  of  such  a  place  is  said  to  be 

palpable.  Is  this  the  result  of  suggestion  or  imagination?  This  leads  yet  to  another 


Sheldrake,  Philip.  Spaces  for  the  Sacred,  Place  Memory  and  Identity  (].  Hopkins  University  Press,) 
Baltimore  2001,  vii-  5 
15  Ibid  Sheldrake,  Spaces  for  the  Sacred,  17 
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question:  Whether  pilgrimage  is  a  factor  in  experiencing  that  sense  of  spirit  of  a  particular 
place?  Certainly,  there  are  aspects  of  pilgrimage  that  prepare  one  for  the  encounter  with 
the  Sacred  place.  These  preparatory  phases  of  pilgrimage  will  be  discussed  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  thesis. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  suffice  it  to  note  the  two  main  components  of  all 
pilgrimage:  (1)  the  journey,  the  ritual  of  journeying  to  a  place,  and  (2)  the  goal,  whatever 
the  pilgrim  seeks  to  find  at  the  sacred  place.  My  own  experience  of  Sacred  place  can  be 
said  to  be  separate  from  the  act  of  pilgrimage  itself,  in  the  aforementioned  narrative  to 
Hermano  Pedro  Shrine.  I  did  not  necessarily  have  the  experience  a  pilgrim  would  have 
had  coming  say  from  Tenerife  to  La  Antigua.  I  did  not  join  in  "communitas"  or  a 
"koinonia"  of  believers  in  a  lengthy  pilgrimage  on  foot  or  otherwise.  I  simply  arrived  at 
the  Shrine  on  foot,  none  the  worse  for  wear,  on  a  particular  Sunday  afternoon  along  with 
a  host  of  villagers  and  travelers.  We  shared  a  Sacred  place  dedicated  to  a  Saint  for  a  life 
lived  in  selfless  acts  of  healing.  This  was  place-centered  Sacredness.  There  was  a 
"sense"  of  spirit;  I  felt  it.  Was  it  brought  to  this  place  by  the  pilgrims  themselves?  They 
believed  in  miracles,  first  and  foremost,  and  they  believed  miracles  happened  here  in  this 
particular  place. 

Many  wept  as  they  reached  their  arms  out  to  the  tomb.  They  came  with  a  hopeful 
prayer  in  their  hearts.  The  stories  of  the  place  were  alive  and  seemed  real  to  these 
pilgrims  who  were  "rooted"  in  a  place  that  was  rich  in  myth  and  symbol.  Stepping  back 
from  the  Shrine,  I  saw  a  people  who  lived  in  considerable  fear  within  a  social  construct 
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of  their  own  making,  steeped  in  the  ritual  symbols  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  their  knees 
at  this  particular  place  because  it  provided  hope,  and  maybe  miracles,  too. 

Perhaps  the  real  miracle  that  occurs  here  and  at  other  such  healing  places  whether 
in  La  Antigua,  or  Lourdes,  or  Compostela  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
believe  in  the  power  of  a  place  deeply  enough  to  pilgrimage  year  after  year  after  year 
with  no  end  in  sight. 
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Chapter  II 

An  experience  of  "Timelessness" 
Pilgrimage  to  Hopiland 
Arizona  2007 

An  experience  of  "time  standing  still"  and  no  sense  of  the 
present,  past  or  future;  indigenous  groups  set  aside  a  small  part 
of  their  hunting  area  for  use  by  their  gods. 

Go  West 

"We  do  not  choose  the  place,  it  chooses  us,"  said  Cousineau16  with  regard  to 

liminal  moments  in  our  journeys.  My  friend  told  me  she  had  breast  cancer.  I  hadn't  seen 
her  in  four  years.  She  was  living  in  Arizona.  I  decided  it  was  better  to  go  sooner  than 
later.  Commencement  day  at  EDS,  2007,  then  I  boarded  a  plane  for  Phoenix  the 
following  morning.  Flying  over  the  Rockies  on  a  clear,  sunny,  spring  day,  I  felt  I  could 
reach  out  and  touch  those  snowy  peaks  20,000  feet  below.  It  was  my  first  trip  to  the 
Southwest.  I  had  an  itinerary  beyond  visiting  my  friend.  My  recent  course  in 
Christology  had  led  me  to  think  about  how  Christianity  had  evolved  and  spread 
throughout  the  world.  How,  for  example,  had  it  made  its  way  into  indigenous  cultures? 
How  had  it  affected  indigenous  peoples?  Their  myths?  Their  rituals?  Their  beliefs?  Their 
spirituality?  Their  daily  lives? 

The  trip  to  Arizona  became  a  fertile  ground,  the  aridity  notwithstanding,  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  most  reclusive  indigenous  lands.  The  Hopi  Indians  may  be  the 
most  ancient  people  dating  back  to  prehistoric  times.  In  some  ways,  they  were  the 
original  pilgrims.  They  migrated  on  foot,  some  say,  by  way  of  the  Bering  Strait  to  the 
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continent  now  known  as  North  America,  arriving  around  700  A.D.  in  the  Southwest. 

Other  Hopi  clans  migrated  northward  through  Mexico  and  share  some  traditions  with  the 

Mayans  and  Aztecs.17  They  settled  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Arizona  where  four 

states  share  a  border,  a  place  called  Four  Corners. 

The  stories  of  the  clans'  lives  as  told  in  petroglyphs,  pictures  drawn  on  the  sides 

of  cliffs  are  still  clearly  visible  today.  These  drawings  are  mostly  of  stick  figures  in 

relation  to  performing  some  action  like  carrying  water  across  their  backs.  Other  drawings 

depict  what  some  believe  was  happening  astronomically  at  that  time.    I  photographed 

one  petroglyph  of  a  very  large  circular  moon  or  sun  dwarfing  the  stick  figure  beneath  it. 

Most  likely,  there  had  been  a  full  lunar  eclipse,  according  to  the  guide  at  this  National 

Historic  Site  of  Honoki  in  Sedona,  Arizona. 

The  Hopis  migration  was  a  pilgrimage  to  find  the  "Center  of  the 
Universe."  Some  clans  started  to  the  south,  others  to  the  north,  retraced 
their  routes  to  turn  east  and  west,  and  then  back  again.  All  their  routes 
formed  a  great  cross  whose  center,  Tuwanasavi  (translated  Center  of  the 
Universe),  lay  in  what  is  now  Hopiland  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  arms  reached  to  the  four  directional  pasos.  As 
they  turned  at  each  of  these  extremities  they  formed  of  this  great  cross  a 
swastika,  either  clockwise  or  counter-clockwise,  corresponding  to  the 
movement  of  the  earth  or  of  the  sun.  And  then  when  their  migrations 
slowed  as  they  reached  their  permanent  home,  they  formed  spirals  and 
circles,  ever  growing  smaller.  All  these  patterns  formed  by  their  four 
migrations  are  the  basic  motifs  of  the  symbols  still  found  today  in  their 
pottery  and  basketware,  on  their  kachina  rattles  and  altar  boards. 

Having  recently  returned  from  Hopiland,  in  the  Northwest  corner  of  Arizona,  I 

will  endeavor  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  indigenous  peoples  who  call  themselves  "Hopis," 


17  Waters,  Frank  and  Fredericks,  Oswald  White  Bear.  Book  of  the  Hopi,  (Penguin  Books;)  New  York,  1977, 
114-115 

18  Ibid  Waters  and  Fredericks,  Book  of  the  Hopi,  35 
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"people  of  peace."  It  will  be  only  a  "sketch"  because  as  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
President  Steve  Charleston,  himself  a  Native  American,  told  me  before  I  departed:  the 
Hopis  are  the  "most  secluded"  of  all  Native  Americans.  In  order  to  preserve  their  rituals 
and  culture,  Charleston  said,  "Hopis  have  retreated  from  the  world." 

I  went  in  search  of  something  to  bring  home  to  my  own  world,  my  community.  I 
did  not  look  for  anything  specific.  Visitors  do  not  have  the  right  to  photograph,  to  record 
or  to  draw  pictures  while  on  the  reservation.  It  is  forbidden  to  make  any  record  of  sacred 
ceremonies.  I  discreetly  made  notes  in  a  journal.  Some  of  my  ethnographic  notes  will  be 
included  in  this  chapter. 

The  Hopis  say  "take  back  only  what  you  take  in  your  heart."    My  goal  was  to 
return  with  insights  into  ancient  indigenous  peoples'  lives  in  the  context  of  the  twenty- 
first  century.  In  particular,  I  was  looking  for  how  they  maintain  ancient  sacred  ritual 
under  pressure  of  globalization.  Were  their  rituals  powerful  enough  to  sustain  them  and 
perhaps  protect  them  against  the  sweeping  changes  around  them  in  the  twenty-first 
century? 

villages  of  Hopiland  called  First,  Second  and  Third  Mesas,  I  felt  conspicuous.  This 
feeling  arose  especially  on  two  particular  occasions. 

Following  what  once  might  have  been  a  Hopi  migratory  path,    I  had  driven 
approximately  150  miles  from  the  South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  across  Third 
Mesa,  the  most  sacred  of  the  mesas  and  the  most  reclusive.  There  was  not  a  person  in 
sight  apart  from  one  or  two  in  passing  cars.  The  two-lane  road  stretched  out  for  miles  in 
a  straight  line  like  a  ribbon  with  a  yellow  stripe  down  the  middle.  Vast  vistas  opened  on 
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all  sides  as  far  and  wide  as  my  eyes  could  see.  The  sky  was  a  soft  blue  with  a  gathering 
of  sphere-shaped  clouds  hanging  low  on  the  distant  horizon.  As  I  studied  the  unusual 
cloud  formations,  my  eyes  caught  what  were  the  outer  walls  of  a  Hopi  dwelling  or 
pueblo.  Smiling  to  myself,  I  was  proud  to  detect  what  was  so  difficult  to  see  against  the 
indistinguishable  endless  brown  landscape.  I  had  seen  one  or  two  drawings  of  these  "non- 
structures"  built  into  the  cliffs'  side  while  researching  Hopiland.  True  to  description, 
only  the  small  square  knockouts,  or  windowless  windows,  draw  attention  to  the  site. 
Behind  the  "windows"  and  out  of  sight  from  all  passersby,  the  clan,  I  suspected,  would  be 
carrying  out  their  daily  routine.  I  saw  no  one.  If  they  were  looking  outward,  they  saw 
me.  I  felt  like  I  was  behind  a  one-way  mirror,  an  interloper  in  someone's  backyard  and  a 
"white"  interloper  at  that.  I  fiddled  with  the  radio. .  .no  signal;  the  cell  phone. .  .no  signal; 
I  began  to  chant:  "Spirit  of  life,  come  onto  me,  stir  in  my  heart  all  the  feelings  of 
compassion."    The  sky  and  rocky  turf  filled  up  my  vision.  I  could  not  take  a  photo  and 
just  to  be  safe,  I  had  put  my  camera  in  the  trunk  with  the  jugs  of  water  which  had  been 
recommended  by  all  the  guide  books.  They  noted  it  is  hot  and  arid  on  the  mesas,  very 
hot,  and  there  will  be  no  place  to  stop  for  water. .  ."bring  your  own,  and  plenty  of  it."  I 
took  heed.  However,  now,  here,  alone,  I  only  felt  a  sense  of  peace  not  worry.  "Healing 
Begins  with  You"  the  blue  letters  on  a  white  sign  went  by  in  a  flash  at  50  mph.  What  a 
surprise  to  see  such  a  message  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  I  thought.  What  a  "sign!" 
I  did  not  lay  eyes  on  anyone  until  I  reached  Hotevilla  on  the  edge  of  Second 
Mesa  another  75  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  I  followed  the  arrow  that  pointed  toward  the 
village  where  the  Tribal  Council  headquarters  are  located.  Dirt  roads  intersecting  at  a 
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stop  sign;  a  closed  gas  station  at  mid-afternoon;  no  further  sign  marking  the  way.  I 
decided  to  turn  right.  Bumping  along  the  rutted  road,  I  passed  a  few  dogs  running 
between  small,  low-slung,  ramshackle  dwellings  that  reminded  me  of  Third  World 
countries  I  know.  Ahead  the  small  road  split  off  in  two.  Feeling  lost  and  a  little  nervous 
in  this  deserted  village,  it  seemed  best  to  turn  around.  I  saw  a  dirt-covered  pick-up  truck 
coming  my  way  and  behind  the  steering  wheel,  a  man,  hidden  like  me,  behind  sunglasses. 
I  remembered  the  license  plate  on  the  front  of  this  late  model  car  I  was  driving  read 
"Sedona,"  the  name  of  that  toney  tourist  town  from  where  I  had  rented  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  million  miles  away.  Time  was  taking  on  an  unusual  feeling.  "Hopi  time,  unlike  our 
own,  is  not  a  shallow  horizontal  stream.  It  does  not  flow  out  of  a  conveniently  forgotten 
past  through  the  present  into  the  future  we  are  hurrying  to  reach.  All  Indian  time  has  a 
vertical  dimension  that  cups  past  and  future  in  a  timeless  present  that  forgets  no  injustices 
and  anticipates  all  possible  compensations."19 

I  became  aware  of  myself  again  as  the  intruder.  The  closed  office  of  the  Tribal 
Council,  two-story  adobe  building,  its  sign  flapping  in  the  dusty  wind  meant  this  side-trip 
off  the  paved  road  was  futile.  "This  is  a  Third  World  country  here  in  the  US"  I  scribbled 
into  my  journal  that  I  kept  beside  me  on  the  passenger  seat,  hopefully  out  of  view. 

The  winding  maze  of  steep  dirt  roads  of  the  Second  Mesa  reminded  me  of  a 
labyrinth.  I  desperately  wanted  to  reach  the  top  to  see  the  pueblos,  but,  the  road  was 
longer  than  the  daylight  promised.  I  turned  back  down  toward  the  main  road  in  search  of 
my  evening  accommodations  at  the  Hopi  Cultural  Center/Museum/Restaurant.  I  had  no 


19  Ibid,  Waters  and  Fredericks,  Book  of  the  Hopi,  333-334 
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idea  how  much  further  I  would  have  to  drive  or  if  I  would  find  it,  but  there  was  no  other 
choice  except  to  drive  on  and  try  to  get  there  before  dark. 

Hopi  History 

Hopis  designed  their  dwellings  for  protection  from  the  elements  and  from 
outsiders.  The  "pueblos"  are  all  natural  and  built  into  the  side  of  the  cliffs. 
Architect  Lawrence  Halprin,  in  an  interview  with  James  Swan,  speaks 
about  "design  with  spirit."  He  says:  The  Hopis  and  the  pueblos  have  the 
same  experience  as  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  the  same  kind  of  relationship 
between  a  place  and  the  people  who  have  learned  to  live  there.  The 
people  and  the  land  seem  to  develop  the  same  image  which  represents 
them;  the  people  and  the  land  are  inextricably  intertwined.  The  "I"  and 
"Thou"  of  Martin  Buber  reaches  out  and  becomes  a  oneness  between 
people  and  land.  .  .  You  might  ask  about  other  people  coming  there.  What 
do  they  feel?  There  is  a  quality  to  the  place  itself  .  .  .everything  else  is 
pared  away.  There's  nothing  between  you  and  it;  spirituality  is  pure  there. 
Like  the  Navaho  Indians,  Jews  don't  believe  in  an  afterlife,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  there  isn't  spirituality. 

When  others  began  to  encroach,  the  Navajos  first,  then  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
then  the  missionaries,  the  "clan"  (the  Hopi  term  used  instead  of  tribe),  would  move  to 
another  place.  By  all  appearances,  they  simply  would  leave.  Some  of  their  found 
dwellings  appear  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  simply  walked  away,  leaving  pottery  in  its 
place  upon  the  hearth.  At  preserved  historical  sites  like  those  at  Honoki  ruins  in  Sedona 
and  Homol'ovi  outside  Winslow,  standing  at  the  ruins,  one  can  imagine  what  once  may 
have  been  their  living  arrangements. 

During  the  13th  or  14th  century,  along  the  Little  Colorado  River,  the  Hisat'sinom 
or  the  Anasazi  people  settled.  According  to  Hopi  legend,  which  by  all  accounts  is 
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impossible  to  document,  they  migrated  northward  some  time  later  to  join  with  Hopi  clans 
already  settled  on  these  mesas.  Today  Hopis  continue  to  make  pilgrimages  here  to 
communicate  with  Great  Spirit,  who  they  believe  resides  in  the  distant  San  Francisco 
Peaks.  This  place  is  the  most  Sacred  place  in  Hopiland.  My  pilgrimage  was  a  personal 
attempt  to  learn  to  see  through  their  stories,  their  practices,  what  it  is  to  live  in  connection 
to  all  things  through  Spirit  in  a  timeless  way.  Encountering  this  endless  landscape,  I  was 
not  sure  I  could  find  the  places  the  Hopis  once  inhabited. 

The  only  book  I  have  traveled  with  is  "Homol  'ovi:  An  Ancient  Hopi  Settlement 
Cluster"  by  Professor  E.  Charles  Adams  of  the  University  of  Arizona  who  now  is 
working  with  the  Hopi  Council  on  Indian  Affairs  to  excavate  and  preserve  four  sites 
dating  back  to  their  original  migration.  His  book  was  my  field  guide  and  appeared  it 
might  be  my  only  hope  in  locating  any  of  these  four  excavation  sites  in  this  vast  remote 
desert.  Its  thumbnail  map  showed  a  tiny  dot  where  the  archaeological  dig  on  Homol'ovi 
IV  was  taking  place.  Looking  down  at  the  small  map  juxtaposed  with  the  forever 
landscape  in  front  of  me,  I  nearly  gave  up  hope.  Then  to  my  amazement,  perhaps, 
"mystical  amazement,"  at  the  very  edge  of  Hopiland,  near  a  sign  that  read:  "Navajo 
reservation,"  I  saw  the  Homol'ovi  State  Park  entrance. 

My  research  had  not  prepared  me  for  this  well-laid-out  preserve.  I  followed  a 
paved  road  until  I  reached  the  "visitor  center."  Where  was  I?  Hopiland  or  Disneyland? 
A  short,  rotund  Hopi  woman  with  jet-black  braids  stood  behind  the  desk,  explaining  the 
sites  to  me.  She  said  Homol'ovi  IV  had  the  most  to  see  and  I  could  look  inside  a  4,000 
year-old  "kiva"  once  used  in  spiritual  rituals.  She  spoke  rather  matter-of-factly.  She  did 
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not  seem  to  grasp  how  far  I  had  come.  My  status  as  a  pilgrim  following  the  Hopi 
migratory  path  meant  nothing  to  her.  And  behind  her,  I  saw  in  the  office,  a  state 
employee  in  a  in  his  forest-green  uniform.  It  felt  like  any  other  state  or  national  park 
around  the  US.    The  employee,  although  Hopi,  seemed  indifferent  to  me,  the  tourist. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "you  can  take  pictures."  And,  I  could  even  pick  up  the  broken  pottery 
pieces  that  had  been  excavated,  "as  long  as  you  put  them  back  in  exactly  the  same  place 
that  you  found  them." 

I  drove  into  the  state  park,  visitor  map  in  hand.  I  drank  a  bottle  of  water,  then 
started  up  the  path  on  foot.    The  map  on  the  pages  of  Adams'  book  pointed  to  the  spot 
where  my  feet  came  to  rest  under  a  scorching  1 10-degree  noonday  sun.  "Great  Spirit" 
looking  down  from  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  in  the  distance  would  surely  see  I  had  made 
it,  or,  rather  that  I  had  been  guided  there.  I  was  standing  on  Hopi  Sacred  ground:  "Oh, 
Great  Spirit  of  Homol'ovi,  whose  Sacred  ground  I  walk  upon,  hear  my  prayer."  I  was 
looking  into  a  kiva,  where  kachinas  (spirits)  had  been  called  upon  to  become  embodied  in 
the  men,  the  priests.  Kivas  are  underground  rooms,  reserved  as  sacred  place  where  only 
men  prepare  for  ceremonies  by  dressing  in  ritual  clothes  and  perhaps  chanting  or 
smoking  tobacco,  though,  nobody  knows  for  sure.  Waters'  book  contains  some  of  the 
only  photos  ever  taken  of  priests  inside  kivas.  I  recalled  their  colorful  face  masks  with 
high  hats  that  made  them  appear  tall.  When  the  priests  emerge  from  the  kiva,  they  are 
completely  disguised.  I  let  my  imagination  create  an  image  of  what  might  have  happend 
in  this  timeless  place  where  I  was  standing  alone  in  the  year  2007.  As  I  rejoiced  in  taking 
photos  for  the  first  time  since  arriving  in  Hopiland,  the  sound  of  a  car  coming  up  the  road 
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broke  the  solitude.  It  was  the  twenty-first  century  breaking  through  "timeless-ness."  I  felt 
the  sun  beating  through  my  wide-brimmed  hat.  It  was  time  to  go. 

Hopi  Rituals  and  Ceremonies 

All  Hopi  rituals  and  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the  plazas,  or  outside  central 

areas  of  the  villages  on  Second  and  First  Mesas.  There  are,  as  one  might  expect,  no 
schedules.  I  wanted  to  witness  a  ceremony,  but  to  my  knowledge,  there  were  none 
planned  during  my  time  on  the  Mesas.  Besides,  visitors  are  allowed  only  by  invitation. 
Maybe  I  would  be  in  the  right  place  to  get  such  an  invitation  when  I  arrived  at  the  Hopi 
Cultural  Center  and/Restaurant/Museum,  Second  Mesa,  Arizona.  I  had  made  a  room 
reservation  for  my  only  night  in  Hopiland  before  leaving  home. 

When  I  arrived,  the  young,  pregnant  woman  working  in  the  museum  side  of  the 
red  adobe  building  was  hurrying  to  close  early  to  get  to  a  middle  school  "promotion."  It 
was  the  "advancement  of  eighth  graders  to  high  school,"  she  explained.  "Everyone's 
probably  already  there."  To  accommodate  her,  I  retreated  to  my  motel  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  one-story  building  to  write  my  journal.  The  wind  was  whipping  across  the  open  plain. 
My  room  was  bare,  but  clean.  It  had  no  special  "touches"  that  would  make  it  memorable 
once  I  checked  out.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  that  it  was  so  unremarkable.  I  had  no  view 
of  the  mesa  and  the  only  window  looked  across  a  small  courtyard  to  another  room.  I 
wasn't  particularly  hungry  or  ready  to  eat.     Assuming  the  restaurant  would  close  rather 
early  and  presuming  there  would  be  few  diners,  I  made  my  way  to  dinner  around  6  p.m. 
To  my  surprise,  the  little  lobby  was  jammed.  Someone  said  I  should  sign  my  name  to  a 
long  list  on  a  yellow  notepad.  Only  two  other  white  faces  were  visible.  These  two  were 
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professors  from  Tucson  on  their  way  to  Colorado.  They  invited  me  to  join  them  at  their 

table.  I  was  distracted  by  the  conversation,  but  I  managed  to  take  in  the  scene.  It  was  an 

ethnographer's  dream:  the  entire  village  had  come  to  me.    The  following  excerpts  are  my 

notes  written  later  in  my  room: 

Sepia  photos  hang  on  the  walls  of  women  and  children  mostly.  Blue 
balloons  are  blowing  in  the  heavy  wind  on  this  cold  May  evening  in  what 
seemed  until  now  like  the  middle  of  nowhere.  I  am  wearing  an  oversized 
sweatshirt  with  the  words  Grand  Canyon  on  the  front;  one  of  three  white 
faces  in  the  two-room  restaurant  bustling  with  smiling,  happy  faces. 
Everyone  knows  everyone  else,  asking  about  each  other's  families; 
speaking  English,  mostly.  Other  language  slips  in  between,  or  maybe 
these  are  their  names  unfamiliar  to  my  "white"  ears.  Families  group 
together  at  tables,  older  ones,  grandmothers,  wearing  faded  long  skirts  and 
blousy  tops,  hair  graying  and  touching  down  to  the  middle  of  their  back 
loosely  tied.  I  see  no  elderly  men  though. 

Parents,  some  as  a  couple,  others  single,  share  tables  or  booths  with  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Wondering  where  they  buy  their  "today"  clothing? 
These  teenagers  are  like  my  own.  Nothing  appears  different  from  my/our 
town.  This  could  be  anywhere  USA,  it  could  be  Chatham,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  morning,  same  restaurant,  I  saw  some  of  the  same  people  coming 

in  to  eat  breakfast.  I  recorded  the  following: 


Diner-style  food  piled  high  on  plates  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
waitresses  delivered  to  the  round  table  at  the  center  where  the  elder 
women  talk,  their  long  hair  pulled  back,  and  long  dresses  sweeping  the 
floor.  Background  music  is  Native  American  chanting.  One  overweight, 
policeman  with  pencil  mustache  is  seated  facing  me,  but,  I  am  never 
looked  at  except  by  the  full-bodied  waitress  who  takes  my  order.  The 
conversation  between  the  police  officers  at  the  next  table  continues  and  a 
few  words  about  'the  union'  drift  above  the  chatter.  Between  ordering  and 
receiving  my  eggs,  fried  blue  corn  bread,  and  sausage,  the  round  table 
empties.  Another  group  of  women,  younger,  twenties  maybe,  long,  jet- 
black-blue  hair  hanging  loose,  sporty  eyeglasses  and  sunglasses,  and  short 
skirts,  taking  the  place  of  the  elders.  The  music  is  now  replaced  with  the 
news  on  the  radio:  "the  housing  market  showed  signs  of  weakening. . . 
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Two  worlds  in  two  days:  yesterday,  the  remotest  geographical  area  imaginable 
where  kachinas  might  appear  without  notice  to  perform  day-long  rituals;  today,  a  coffee 
shop  in  a  community  that  appeared  to  be  like  so  many  others.  It  was  a  certainly  a  timeless 
geographical  location.    According  to  author  John  D.  Loftin: 

Conception  of  the  clan  as  a  'timeless'  and  permanent  group  is  fundamental 
to  an  understanding  of  Hopi  social  organization.  Being  a  Hopi  clan 
member  is  in  itself  experienced  religiously.  .  .  The  Hopi  clan  system 
serves  to  relate  and  identify  all  Hopis  with  each  other  and  their  world. 
Clans  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  Hopi  social  structure,  helping  to  organize 
daily  and  ritual  activities.  For  the  Hopi,  the  practicality  of  clans  is  assured 
because  clans  are  religious  in  origin  and  nature.  Clans  work  socially 
because  they  are  sacred." 

In  his  chapter  entitled:  "The  Utility  of  Prayer,"  Loftin  continues: 

Religion  and  culture  are  so  indissolubly  linked  in  the  Hopi  way  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  ceremonies  being  performed  at  a  cultural  level  only.  It 
is  even  questionable  whether  separation  of  religion  and  culture  is  possible 
among  Hopis  .  .  .  The  Hopi  feel  that  prayers  are  effective  only  if  the 
participants  are  united  in  their  thought  and  feelings. 

The  two  worlds  -  the  Mesas  and  the  twenty-first  century  -  both  existed  for  the 
Hopi  peoples.  It  did  for  me  too  at  this  particular  juncture  in  time.  Both  worlds  existed 
simultaneously:  yesterday  and  today  meshed  into  one.  Time  stood  still  here.  It  was 
suspended  and  irrelevant. 

I  turned  in  key  number  9  to  the  young  Hopi  woman  at  the  desk.  "Please  come 
back  again,"  she  smiled.  I  smiled  back.  A  flyer  posted  on  the  glass  front  double-door  of 
the  restaurant  said  there  would  be  a  ceremony  in  the  plaza  next  Saturday.  No  time  was 
stated.    "All  welcome."  Location:  "Tuwanasavi:  Center  of  the  Universe." 


Loftin,  John,  Religion  and  Hopi  Life,  (Indiana  University  Press)  Bloomington,  2003 
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Chapter  III 

An  experience  of  "Sacred  Space" 

Pilgrimage  to  V  olubulis 
Morocco,  2000 

Sacred  "space"  may  be  associated  with  particular  phenomena. 

Like  mountains  and  springs  serving  as  sources  of  inspiration. 

When  associated  with  sacredness,  these  places  assume  elements  of 

power  It  is  this  phenomenon,  this  "transcendent"  experience,  that 

fulfills  the  yearning  sought  through  pilgrimage.  "Liminal"  moments  are 

at  the  heart  of  the  pilgrimage  without  regard  for  particular  "place" 

known  as  "Holy  Space." 

The  Quest 

It  begins,  I  believe,  with  the  preparation  for  the  pilgrimage.  That  "calling 
of  the  soul"  so  often  talked  about  in  religious  places  like  churches,  temples,  mosques,  and 
in  seminaries  and  monasteries;  or  in  some  of  the  most  secular  places,  like  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  from  atop  minarets  as  the  "call  to  prayer"  reverberating  five  times  daily  above 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  cosmopolitan  life.      This  beckoning  to  leave  what  one  is  doing 
and  to  follow  the  call  to  enter  into  another  realm,  a  non- worldly  one,  is,  I  believe,  what 
first  stirs  the  potential  pilgrim  toward  making  a  pilgrimage.  And  this  leads  to  the 
question:  Why  do  people  go? 

In  "Archetype  of  Pilgrimage"  authors  Dalby  and  Wallace  Clift  put  the  question  to 
modern-day  pilgrims,  compiling  a  list  of  most  answers: 

1 .  To  go  to  see  the  place  where  something  happened. 

2.  To  draw  near  to  something  sacred. 

3.  To  achieve  pardon. 

4.  To  hope  and  ask  for  a  miracle. 

5.  To  give  thanks. 

6.  To  express  love  of  God. 
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7.  To  answer  a  sense  of  inner  call  to  go. 

8.  Curiosity:  to  see  why  others  go  there. 

9.  To  get  outside  the  normal  routine  of  life  so  something  new  can  happen. 

10.  To  reclaim  lost  or  abandoned  or  forgotten  parts  of  oneself. 

1 1 .  To  admire  something  beautiful. 

12.  To  make  a  vacation  more  interesting. 

13.  To  honor  a  vow  made  in  response  to  an  extreme  situation. 

14.  To  prepare  for  death. 

15.  Perhaps  simply  because  one's  neighbor  did  this  and  one  wants  to  be 

22 

among  the  privileged." 

My  own  preparations  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Morocco  began  by  reading  Phil 
Cousineau's:  The  Art  of  Pilgrimage,  The  Seekers  Guide  to  Making  Travel  Sacred.  When 
my  life  was  changing  on  the  outside,  the  call  felt  so  profound  that  it  could  not  be  ignored. 
In  fact,  and  I  digress  slightly  here,  when  I  found  myself  two  years  ago  in  post-tsunami 
Thailand  with  Habitat  International  as  a  team  leader  rebuilding  a  village,  an  interviewer 
asked:  "Why  did  you  come?"  I  answered  without  hesitation:  "It  wouldn't  leave  me 
alone."  That  is  the  best  description  I  know  of  the  pilgrim's  "call  of  the  soul." 

Cousineau  leads  the  reader  through  what  might  be  considered  steps  of  pilgrimage. 

Once  you  have  committed  to  your  journey,  it's  time  to  bring  out  the 
touchstone.  It's  time  to  listen  to  the  pilgrim  mood  in  you,  to  the  one  who 
wants  to  explore  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  land  you  are  about  to  visit.  It's 
time  to  decide  when  to  eave  on  your  journey,  during  what  season  and  what 
break  in  your  own  life,  time  to  determine  if  you  should  depart  alone  or 
with  a  group.  Time  to  take  time  seriously. 

One  of  the  methods  I've  used  through  the  years  to  "call"  my  journey 
closer  to  me  as  my  preparations  are  underway  is  to  find  myths,  short 
stories,  poetry,  the  sacred  writing  of  the  land  I  am  about  to  visit.  It  helps 
me  begin  the  inner  adjustment,  the  creating  of  a  new  world  to  explore. 


Clift,  Jean  D.  and  Wallace  B.  The  Archetype  of  Pilgrimage:  Outer  Action  with  Inner  Meaning.  (Paulist 
Press)  Mahway,  1 996 
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Ibid,  Cousineau,  The  Art  of  Pilgrimage,  57-58 
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During  my  preparations  to  attend  the  Sixth  Annual  World  Sacred  Music 
Festival  in  Fes,  Morocco,  I  listened  to  music,  mostly  selections  of  Andalusian,  Arabic, 
and  Indian  music.  I  wanted  to  tune  my  ear  to  the  foreign  and  medieval  sounds  of  the 
distant  land  I  would  soon  be  visiting.  A  CD  from  an  earlier  Fes  Festival  was  good 
preparation.  It  could  not,  however,  prepare  me  for  the  actual  sights  and  smells  of  a  place 
out  of  The  Arabian  Nights  fables. 

The  Journey 

I  woke  up  at  4:00  a.m.  over  the  pitch-black  Atlantic  Ocean  somewhere  between 

North  America  and  North  Africa.  The  flight  out  of  New  York  had  been  delayed  five 
hours;  we  did  not  take  off  until  midnight.  A  dark-eyed  woman  was  asking  me  "Do  you 
want  the  fish  or  the  meat?   The  dark-skinned  man  sitting  to  my  left  said  in  a  soft  French 
accent:  "You  were  sleeping.  I've  been  watching  over  you."    My  heart  tightened.  My 
brain  seized  on  this  one  and  only  thought:  "I'm  going  to  Morocco.  Alone!"  The 
overhead  monitor  showed  our  Royal  Air  Maroc  as  a  tiny  animated  plane.  Below  us, 
nothing;  off  to  the  right,  nothing;  to  the  left,  the  same.  I  was  acutely  aware  of  being  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  Only  yesterday  I  had  told  my  minister  I  felt  like  Wendy  in  the  fairy 
tale  "Peter  Pan,"  standing  on  the  window  ledge,  on  the  threshold,  looking  out  into  the 
darkness.  She  says  to  Peter:  "But  I  don't  know  how  to  fly."  Peter  Pan  enthusiastically 
tells  her,  "Yes,  you  do!  All  you  have  to  do  is  believe."    I  was  standing  on  this  threshold, 
looking  out  into  the  darkness,  into  the  unknown. 
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I  recalled  myself  saying  these  words  with  confidence,  just  a  few  hours  ago,  "I  am 
going  to  go.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  find  out  there,  but,  I  know  it  is  going  to 
change  me.  I'm  ready."  Here  at  40,000  feet,  I  wished  I  could  reconsider  my  choice  to  go 
to  the  Fes  Festival. 

What  I  knew  about  Morocco  I  had  learned  in  books,  mostly  travel  books,  though 
they  were  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  I  knew  even  less  about  Islam.  As  the  plane  began  its 
descent  through  the  breaking  dawn,  passengers  formed  a  long  line  at  the  bathroom  door. 
It  was  disorderly,  so  I  gestured  to  a  woman  beside  me  that  I  should  be  next.  I  thought  if  I 
spoke,  she  might  not  understand  me.  In  response  to  me  she  spoke  in  clear,  plain,  English, 
"We  are  not  like  that  here.  We  wait  our  turn."  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  I  had  done, 
but  I  knew  I  had  crossed  an  invisible  cultural  boundary.  I  felt  unworldly.  I  thought  I  had 
prepared  for  my  initiation  into  a  culture  of  modest  dress  and  covered  heads,  but  now  I 
knew  how  unprepared  I  was  in  reality.    As  it  turned  out,  I  was  especially  unprepared  for 
the  reactions  I  would  receive  from  many  women  I  would  encounter  in  the  medinas  and 
the  villages. 

In  Morocco  in  late  May,  temperatures  soar  to  1 1 0  degrees  by  noon.  It  often 
reaches  123  degrees.  Yet,  it  hardly  seemed  to  make  a  difference  to  these  women. 
Sweltering  in  my  ankle-length  skirt,  I  still  recall  vividly  piercing  dark  eyes  looking  at  me 
from  beneath  a  completely  covered  body.  Without  a  word,  she  let  me  know  that  she 
vehemently  abhorred  the  sight  of  my  bare  ankles.  I  felt  embarrassed,  mortified,  and 
completely  conspicuous.  I  learned  to  avert  my  eyes  from  the  glares.  Evenings  at  the 
festival  felt  friendlier.  Walking  through  the  two  gigantic  portals  of  an  ancient  outdoor 
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courtyard  dating  back  to  the  eighth  century,  I  heard  conversations  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian,  and  thick  accented  English.  Silky  blue  flags  like  ribbons  set  atop  tall 
poles  unfurled  in  the  gentle  breeze;  hundreds  of  red  pillows  with  gold  tassels  lined  the 
tents  along  the  courtyard's  periphery.  Inside  these  tents,  there  were  silver  teapots 
encircled  by  little  glasses  on  silver  trays.  Men  wearing  white  gloves  poured  out  the  sweet 
mint  tea.  The  glass  was  often  too  hot  to  hold.  Drinking  down  the  minty  sweetness  felt 
soothing  in  spite  of  the  summer  heat.  Outside  the  tents,  a  crowd  was  gathering  and  filling 
in  rows  of  seats  before  a  very  large  stage. 

"Welcome  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Sacred  Music  Festival!"  the  voice  over  the 
speakers  broke  in  first  in  French,  then  in  Arabic,  then  in  English.  These  three  languages, 
in  that  order,  suggest  the  richness  of  this  distant  world,  a  richness  that  defies  description. 
There  is  the  bizarre  clash  of  the  ancient  amidst  the  modern.  I  never  got  used  to  the  sight 
of  men  riding  donkeys  while  talking  on  cell  phones.  I  still  can  see  the  red  and  white  liters 
of  coca-cola  dangling  off  their  make-shift  saddles.  Satellite  dishes  sit  along  side  sacks  of 
saffron  on  the  hard  mud  floor  in  the  medina.  Smells  of  leather  and  lamb  intermingle. 
Donkeys  crowd  the  narrow  alleys,  their  backs  piled  high  with  anything  and  everything. 
Shouts  comes  from  every  stall. 

"Mademoiselle,  que' est-ce-que  vous-voulez?"  "Non,  merci."  "For  you,  10 
dirhams."  Nothing  is  sold  without  haggling,  nothing.  There  is  no  polite  way  out.  Not  to 
barter  is  rude.  To  avoid  the  pressure,  one  must  continually  move  through  the  maze  of 
hand-carved  tables  being  shellacked,  yellow  and  blue  ceramic  pots  turning  on  pottery 
wheels  in  the  hands  of  fathers  and  sons,  piles  of  red,  orange,  gold  pillowcases;  leather 
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purses  and  wallets,  and  those  ceremonious  silver  tea  sets  sold  everywhere.  This 
experience  overwhelming  the  senses  and  sensibilities  of  the  visitor  intensifies  when  the 
call  to  prayer  from  every  mosque  reverberates  above  the  chaos  at  mid-day.  The 
afternoon  siesta  comes  as  a  welcome  relief.  The  shops  close.  The  hotels'  lights  and  air 
conditioning  go  dim.  The  streets  empty.  There  is  almost  silence.  I  can  hear  from  my 
room  above  the  main  boulevard,  slippers  shuffling  along  the  pavement.  I  recognize  them 
as  the  slip-on,  pointy-toe,  leather  slippers  in  yellow-gold  or  tan  worn  almost  universally 
accenting  white  full-length  djellabas.  The  quiet  of  those  footsteps  rubbing  against  the 
street  are  most  noticeable  as  the  first  call  to  prayer  fills  the  air  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 

I  cannot  remember  another  sound  that  evoked  in  me  such  a  visceral  yet  ethereal 
feeling  as  those  voices  calling  out  from  the  minarets.  First  one  solo  and  distant  voice 
penetrates  the  darkness  on  one  unforgettable  pitch.  He  calls  out  alone  until  another  voice 
echoes  from  the  distance.  I  would  hear  another,  then  another,  until  the  pre-dawn  sky  was 
filled  with  prayer  to  Allah.  And  below  the  pointed  minarets  where  the  muezzins  call,  the 
shuffling  sound  would  fill  the  streets  below.  Men  were  silently  making  their  way  to  the 
mosque  but  there  were  no  voices  other  than  those  from  the  loudspeakers.  Day  was 
breaking  over  Fes. 

No  place  I  know  is  so  unique  as  Fes  is,  an  8    century  village  in  the  High  Atlas 
Mountains.  No  familiar  sounds  or  sights  reminded  me  of  home  or  of  anything  else,  yet  I 
felt  I  knew  the  place  somehow  -  that  a  part  of  me  had  been  here  before.  I  felt  like  an  old 
soul  revisiting  a  bygone  life.  Every  day  was  a  soothing  balm  on  wounds  I  had  come  to 
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heal.  I  wrote  a  journal  by  day;  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings,  I  breathed  in  the 
music. 

Musicians  from  around  the  world  sang  sacred  lyrics  in  unknown  tongues  on 
bizarre  instruments.  Some  were  quite  popular  in  the  Middle  East.    I  tried  to  record  an 
afternoon  concert.  When  I  replayed  the  tape  in  my  room,  I  was  amused  that  the  music 
had  taken  its  natural  place  as  background  to  the  many  chirping  birds  in  the  museum 
courtyard.  That  tape  captured  the  spirit  of  the  music  festival. 

The  music  and  settings  combined,  brought  alive  the  possibilities,  the  opening,  the 
space  for  the  Sacred.  I,  the  pilgrim,  had  my  transcendent  moment  one  late  afternoon  in 
Volubulis.  a  site  of  Roman  ruins  and  once  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
North  Africa  dating  back  to  500  BCE.  Volubulis  sits  above  it  all  in  the  High  Atlas. 
Snow-covered  peaks  protrude  over  the  otherwise  endless  desert  of  red  clay  and  rock.  An 
ancient  archway  still  stands  prominently  overlooking  the  valley.  All  around  it  are 
remnants  of  houses,  their  thresholds  still  intact.  The  tile  floors  laid  down  over  1500  years 
earlier  with  finely  detailed  mosaics  portraying  Roman  mythological  gods  and  goddesses 
are  as  solid  as  ever.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  the  far-reaching  hands  that  built  this  almost 
indestructible  world. 

Overlooking  sunflower  fields  bathed  in  stretched-out  afternoon  shadows,  I  notice 
storks  perched  in  cliffs  set  into  the  mountainside.  One  suddenly  alights  majestically  from 
its  nests  presenting  the  pilgrim  with  a  context  beyond  the  known.  Then  it  happens. 

Mellifluous  voices  of  monks  singing  out  my  own  childhood  memories  in 
Gregorian  Chant;  standing  beneath  the  archway  clothed  in  simple  brown  robes  cinched 
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with  white  ropes,  their  equally  simple  notes  waft  through  the  air.  The  sun  is  casting 
shadows  as  far  as  I  can  see.  This  ancient  place  with  all  its  stories  and  glories  presents  an 
awesome,  completely  beautiful,  surreal,  and  simultaneously  real  dimension.    I  am 
touching,  feeling,  knowing  Sacred  space.  I  know  God  is  here,  there,  everywhere.  I  feel 
the  immensity  of  All  as  One.    I  know  I  am  face-to-face  with  the  Divine.  I  know  it  in  a 
way  that  is  not  of  my  mind,  but,  is  of  my  soul,  my  essence,  my  oneness  with  the  Holy,  the 
Divine,  God.  Like  Mary,  I  am  alone  and  exalted. 

I  cannot  say  if  I  was  there  a  minute,  an  hour,  or  longer.  What  I  do  know 
unequivocally  was  there  and  then  Divine  was  present.  When  the  chanting  ceased  I  could 
not  physically  move.  I  had  become  transfixed  and  more  importantly  I  had  been 
"transported."    Eventually,  like  all  things,  the  music  came  to  an  end.  But,  what 
happened  to  me  there  never  ended.  I  felt  changed  in  some  way  from  the  inside  out. 
Others  noticed  too.  I  could  tell  because  they  were  drawn  to  me  for  no  particular  reason  I 
could  detect  other  than  having  had  that  transforming  experience.  That  was  at  least  five 
years  ago,  but  in  my  mind's  eye,  or  should  I  say  in  my  soul,  there  has  been  no  then  and 
now.  It  simply  "is." 

The  Return 

What  happened  there  in  Volubulis,  10,000  miles  away  from  home?  Was  it  this 

particular  convergence  of  place,  music,  circumstances  that  created  the  Sacred  realm? 
Could  it  ever  happen  again,  absent  these  particularities?  Unbeknownst  to  me  at  the  time, 
finding  the  answers  to  these  questions  would  become  my  quest.  I  needed  to  know  if  this 
experience  could  be  re-visited,  repeated.  I  set  out  on  my  own  personal  pilgrimage  to  find 
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out  if  my  experience  of  "touching  the  Divine"  was  unique  to  the  geography  of  this 

particular  "place."  Was  it  because  of  ethereal  chanting  reminiscent  of  childhood,  giving 

me  a  sense  of  "timeless-ness"  through  memories?  Or,  was  it  the  particular  time  in  my 

personal  life,  together  with  the  place,  that  created  a  "space?"  Leaving  Morocco  ten  days 

later  was  like  leaving  a  dear,  old,  life-long  friend.  My  visit  had  been  meaningful  in  a 

deep,  personal  way.  It  had  changed  me.  I  hoped  I  would  see  it  again.  "In'sh  Allah." 

"Humanistic  geography"  speaks  to  the  idea  of  human  attachment  and  interaction 

with  the  environment. 

People  may  seek  travel,  particularly  pilgrimage,  to  achieve  a  form  of 
inner  transformation  and  to  fulfill  a  quest  -  a  cognitive  and  behavioral 
process  involving  a  redefinition  of  one's  identity  and  place  in  the  world. 
Accomplishment  of  a  quest  involves  both  geographical  adventure  and  the 
pilgrim's  spiritual  goal.  Questers  who  embark  on  pilgrimages  discard  their 
initial  identities  partly  by  breaking  away  from  their  home  places.... The 
term  'place'  acquired  a  central  status  in  humanistic  geography  because  its 
definition  requires  both  spatial  and  environmental  elements,  and  human 
appraisal  of  them.  Concern  with  the  experience  of  space  and  place  gave 
birth  to...  part  of  the  lexicon  of  the  humanistic  geographer  -  at  homeness, 
rootedness  and  rootlessness,  insideness,  and  outsideness,  dwelling  and 
exile  -all  terms  which  reflect  the  degree  to  which  one  belongs  to  and 
associates  or  dissociates  oneself  with  places. 

...The  relations  between  the  geographical  adventure  and  the  pilgrim's 
spiritual  goal  are  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  quest,  (italics 
mine) 

A  friend  and  former  National  Geographic  Magazine  writer,  on  what  would  be 

his  final  assignment,  found  himself  in  the  "emptiness"  of  Mongolia.  His  descriptions  of 

the  landscape  are  starkly  bleak  and  lonely.  However,  it  is  this  very  experience  that 
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Ibid  Cousineau,  The  Art  of  Pilgrimage,  65-66 
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created  in  him  the  "yearning"  to  leave  his  much-coveted  position,  to  cash  in  his  assets 
and  write  a  book  over  the  past  three  years  about  the  place  of  "faith"  in  relation  to  "place." 
In  discussing  his  decision,  I  asked  what  gave  him  the  courage  to  do  this.  He  responded 
with  what  he  says  is  his  favorite  quote  from  Goethe:  "Be  bold,  and  mighty  forces  will 
rise  up  to  meet  you."  At  the  time,  I  was  making  my  own  decisions  about  going  to 
Divinity  school.  It  seemed  like  such  a  "right"  thing  to  me.  I  needed  courage  to  be  bold 
enough  to  do  it.  I  was  on  a  mission,  casting  about  for  answers.  I  just  had  to  believe  that 
"mighty  forces  would  rise  up."  "...Accomplishment  of  a  quest  involves  both 
geographical  adventure  and  the  pilgrim's  spiritual  goal."  I  read  another  writer's  words 
about  remote  Mongolia.  He  validated  both  my  friend's  notions  and  mine  of  how  a  place 
can  change  one's  life. 

For  years,  I  had  thrilled  at  the  mention  of  the  word  Karakorum,  and  it  was 
to  this  ancient  capital,  now  called  Kharkovin,  that  I  now  set  off... But  for 
many  miles  on  the  long  straight  road  there  was  no  vehicle  or  human  being 
in  sight,  and  the  sky,  streaked  white  by  jet  planes,  seemed  more  eventful 
than  the  undulating  grassland.  Such  a  total  absence  of  the  known  world 
and  its  familiar  features  is  initially  oppressive.  But  it  can  be  soothing  once 
you  get  used  to  it.  For  a  few  hours  that  day  I  felt  that  nothing  mattered;  all 
ambition,  vanities,  and  egotisms  faded,  and  the  sense  of  smallness  and 
insignificance  imposed  by  the  vast  blank  landscape  seemed  utterly  natural 
and  true. 

Their  experiences  and  descriptions  of  a  "transcendent  moment"  were  reached  why 

and  how?  Are  these  experiences  due  to  place:  Mongolia  or  Volubulis?  Or  ritual  music: 

Buddhist  chanting  or  monks  singing  Gregorian  Chant?  The  conclusions  I  draw  from  this 


25  Ibid,  Cousineau,  The  Art  of  Pilgrimage,  70  -72 

26  Mishra,  Pankaj,  "Inland  Empire,"  Travel  and  Leisure  Magazine  ,  (February.  2007):  167 
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research  and  from  experiential  field  study  through  pilgrimage  refuse  to  yield  definitive 

answers  that  I  and  other  pilgrims  seek.  There  is  no  conclusion  I  can  state  beyond  some 

shadow  of  doubt  that  could  not  be  challenged  by  religious  scholars  or  humanistic 

geographers.     I  acknowledge  that  as  the  one  true  fact  of  this  research.  For  example,  in 

"Contesting  Sacred  Space,  A  Pilgrimage  Study  of  the  Mwali  Cult  in  Southern  Africa"  the 

author,  herself  a  member  of  the  village  in  Mwali,  disputes  the  value  of  pilgrimage. 

In  fact,  for  a  majority  of  individual  pilgrims  to  Njelele,  pilgrimage  is  not 
transformative.  Turner's  communitas  theory  does  not  help  us  understand 
pilgrimage  at  Njelele.  To  explain  pilgrimage  at  Njelele  in  terms  of  the 
pilgrim's  desire  to  participate  in  the  communitas  experience  is  to  trivialize 
the  very  essence  of  this  institution.  The  large  numbers  of  sick  and  infertile 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  shrine  came  expecting  relief  from  their 
afflictions.  They  only  came  to  the  shrine  as  a  last  resort,  after  having  been 
to  hospitals,  healing  churches  and  traditional  healers,  all  in  vain.  Other 
categories  of  pilgrims  (mainly  spirit  mediums)  came  to  the  shrine  not  even 
to  consult  the  oracle,  but  to  make  contact  with  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
shrine... For  them  the  value  of  pilgrimage  lies  in  the  substance  they  carry 
back  home  -  sacred  soil,  water,  mud,  treated  seeds  and  herbs. . . 

According  to  Turner's  theory  of  communitas,  pilgrims  feel  much  happier 
at  the  shrine  than  back  at  home.  Pilgrimage  at  Njelele  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  a  search  for  the  satisfaction  of  spiritual  or  psychological  needs 
alone,  since  pilgrimage  also  has  to  do  with  the  satisfaction  of  material 
needs;    i.e.    the    search    for   wealth,    health,    fertility    and   happiness. 

By  researching  and  writing  this  thesis,  I  had  hoped  to  resolve  and  perhaps  prove 

some  theory  with  regard  to  the  significance  of  pilgrimage.  I  had  hoped  to  come  to 

understand  the  driving  force  behind  pilgrimage  by  examining  three  different  experiences 

of  pilgrimage  each  focused  on  one  of  the  aforementioned  key  elements  of  place,  time  and 


Nthoi,  Leslie,  Contesting  Sacred  Space:  A  pilgrimage  study  of  the  Mwali  cult  of  Southern  Africa.  (Africa 
World  Press)  Trenton  2006,  240  -241 
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space.  Finally,  I  had  hoped  in  writing  and  researching  pilgrimage  to  come  to  terms  with 
my  own  personal  quest  to  know  what  it  means  for  mere  humans  "to  touch  the  Divine." 

As  in  all  things  spiritual,  the  answers  did  not  come  to  me  in  the  places  I  went 
looking.  The  answers,  some  answers,  have  arisen  within  me  as  a  result  of  my  seeking 
and  perhaps  through  my  increased  awareness.    Not  manifested  in  a  great  "Aha"  moment, 
nor  presented  through  scholarly  writings  of  Eliade,  Turner  and  Turner,  Otto,  and  others, 
although,  their  own  insights  create  incredibly  fertile  soil  for  growth  in  knowledge.  Yet,  in 
the  end,  that  would  not  be  enough,  could  not  be  enough,  to  understand  such  powerful 
experiences.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  going  to  happen  through  researching  the  words  of 
religious  scholars  and  regurgitating  their  thoughts  onto  the  page.  Clearly,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  project  by  its  very  nature,  the  answers  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
research  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis  on  "touching"  the  Divine.  That  said,  I  have  come  to 
understand  some  little  shred  of  the  powerful  Divine  presence  manifesting  in  our  lives.  I 
see  that  coming  face-to-face  with  God  alters  one's  perception  of  place  and  creates  a  sense 
of  timelessness.  I  now  name  this  placeless,  timeless  opening,  "Sacred"  Space.  In 
retrospect,  I  believe  I  would  not  have  been  so  keenly  aware  of  the  dichotomous  thread 
running  through  the  many  books  and  articles  and  lectures  given  about  pilgrimage  were  it 
not  for  three  little  words  rattling  around  in  my  psyche.  Those  words,  "alone  and  exalted" 
spoken  plainly  and  simply,  resonating  within  me  at  the  very  instant  they  were  said  aloud 
by  the  minister.  That  is  the  power  of  the  word. 
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Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  as  if  there  ever  could  be  one  on  a  topic  written  about  so 

inexhaustibly  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  middle  ages  and  continuously  into  the  twenty-first 
century.  I  will  do  what  one  must  in  any  finite  endeavor:  I  will  tie  it  up  in  a  package  to 
present.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  package  is  loosely  tied  so  as  to  be  easily 
opened  whenever  the  need  arises.  As  surely,  it  will. 

Pilgrimage  and  home;  miraculous  and  human;  alone  and  exalted,  these  are 
dichotomies  that  have  appeared  continuously  throughout  my  research.  It  was  not  so 
obvious  to  me  when  I  quoted  these  words  in  my  introduction  "Mary  was  alone  and 
exalted"  that  they  would  become  the  keywords,  the  keystone,  if  you  will,  that  would  hold 
this  paper  together. 

I  recall  upon  hearing  those  words  that  I  had  a  sense,  actually,  that  I  knew  how 
Mary  might  have  felt,  not  just  as  a  woman  learning  about  that  powerful  and  life-altering 
moment  of  conception,  but,  as  one  who  was  "touching  the  Divine."  Although  I  must 
admit  I  did  not  realize  at  the  time,  sitting  there  in  my  local  church  on  a  Christmas  Eve  as  I 
had  done  so  many  times  before,  that  this  was  to  be  the  learning  moment  on  my 
pilgrimage  quest.  In  these  last  few  pages,  I  will  end  as  I  began  by  recounting  my  story. 
As  in  the  three  preceding  stories,  each  is  made  of  moments:  ordinary,  everyday  moments 
that  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  insignificant  in  the  bigger  scheme  of  things. 

I  contend  through  my  personal  experience  and  through  my  research  that  it  is 
exactly  in  these  moments  that  the  Divine  is  present  like  a  gossamer  thread  invisible  to  the 
eye  until  it  turns  just  so  catching  the  light.  Looking  for  it  in  the  barrage  of  artificial  light 
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and  noise  of  our  daily  lives  most  often  proves  to  be  futile.  However,  I  believe,  "It"  is 
there;  we  just  do  not  see.  But,  whenever  we  human  beings  make  a  clearing,  take  a 
pilgrimage,  be  it  a  walk  in  the  woods,  or  journey  to  a  far  off  Holy  Site,  or  simply  sit  in 
church,  or  on  a  mountaintop,  when  and  wherever  we  open  up  a  way,  we  create  a  space  for 
the  Divine  to  shine  through  and  present  itself  to  us.  In  that  Sacred  space  we  "lift  the  veil" 
as  Eliade  and  Jung  would  say.    That  is  the  Sacred  place  where  the  human  meets  the 
miraculous,  the  dweller  encounters  the  seeker,  where  we  know  ourselves,  like  Mary,  to 
be  both  "alone  and  exalted."  For  a  while,  time  stands  still,  and  we  indeed  "touch  the 
Divine." 

"I  have  no  idea  how  long  we  stood  there  in  the  morgue,  but  it  was  a  time  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  hovered  with  immense  wingspan  over  us.'  says  Diana  Eck  in 
describing  a  personal  encounter  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  "Go  between  God."  This 
"dialogue"  between  human  and  Divine,  between  pilgrim  and  dweller,  according  to  Eck, 
"requires  both  faith  and  openness.  It  requires  the  real  risk  of  pilgrimage.  One  cannot 

Oft 

know  at  the  outset  just  what  one  will  find  or  how  one  may  be  changed."    (italics  mine) 
Implicit  in  her  statement  is  one  will  be  changed. 
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Ibid,  Eck,  Encountering  God,  165 
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IV         A  Traditional  Christmas  Eve  Candlelight  Service 

First  Parish,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  2007 

"Touching  the  Divine"  in  one's  own  communitas  at  home 


Christmas  Eve,  2007,  my  teenage  daughter,  Sarah,  and  I  rush  to  church  early  to  be 
sure  to  get  a  seat.  The  traditional  candle-lighting  service  although  offered  three  times  this 
evening  will  be  packed.  We  wonder  who  we  might  see,  as  there  will  be  many  familiar 
faces.  Some  friends  walk  in  and  I  wave  them  over  to  sit  with  us.  Sarah  points  out  all  her 
former  nursery-school  classmates,  while  wondering  out  loud  if  she  was  also  seeing  some 
of  her  former  Sunday  School  and  youth-group  comrades.  She  commented  on  how  much 
"they"  had  changed.  Her  own  changes  became  apparent  to  us  when  the  Minister 
approached  and  asked  if  she  was  still  under  the  age  18!  With  flushed  cheeks,  she  said  she 
was  "16  and  a  half!"  He  then  asked  her  and  four  other  "young  women"  sitting  in  the  pew 
ahead  if  they  would  like  to  light  "young  adult"  candles  during  the  ceremony.  Hesitation 
gave  way  to  "yeah,  sure,"  and  I  remind  the  minister  that  she  had  once  lit  the  first  candle, 
representing  the  baby  Jesus.  He  said:  "How  fitting  she  should  now  light  the  one 
representing  breaking  from  home."  I  choke  up. 

The  description  for  the  upcoming  candle-lighting  ceremony  is  printed  as  always 

in  the  bulletin.  It  reads  in  part: 

The  origins  of  the  particular  candle  lighting  service  can  be  traced  to  the 
late  1800's  in  New  England  and  certainly  had  antecedents  before  that.  The 
candle  lighting  begins  with  a  single  candle.  This  one,  large,  colored 
candle  represents  the  "Eternal  Light",  the  Light  of  God/Love,  which 
animates  all  human  beings  and  the  entire  universe.  The  Light  is  the  source 
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of  all  the  world's  great  religions  as  well  as  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  Since 

29 

it  symbolizes  the  Eternal,  the  candle  is  lit  throughout  the  ceremony. 

My  family  has  performed  this  ritual  for  the  past  sixteen  Christmas  Eves  in  the 
town  we  have  called  home  for  as  many  years.  My  daughter,  Sarah,  was  an  infant  the  first 
year  we  attended.  The  Minister,  who  has  the  privilege  of  designating  who  shall  light  the 
symbolic  candles,  invited  us  to  begin  the  ritual  candle  lighting  as  she  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  community.  Darkness  fell  over  the  sanctuary.  It  was  almost  silent  but  for 
a  few  restless  children.  We  walked  to  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  guided  by  our  Minister's 
hand-held  flashlight.  She  was  oblivious  to  her  role  as  the  representative  of  her  peers.  I 
looked  at  the  bright  red  candle  burning  on  its  pedestal  and  saw  it  matched  Sarah's  bright 
red  outfit.  Slowly,  the  candle  light  was  moved  via  my  hand  and  hers  to  the  largest  candle 
on  the  table  of  candles  to  the  "Light  of  Jesus."  The  room  got  a  little  brighter  and  I  heard 
some  very  quiet  sighs  from  behind.  We  returned  quietly  to  our  seats.  A  peacefulness 
was  settling  over  the  congregation. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  a  certain  poignancy  for  me  to  watch  year  after  year  as 
other  parents  with  their  infants  began  the  ritual  as  the  rest  of  us  waited  in  child-like, 
Christmas  Eve  anticipation,  for  something  wonderful  to  happen. 

Another  reason  we  have  always  enjoyed  and  returned  to  this  particular  church  is 
the  traditional  hymns  are  always  played.  We  love  to  sing  the  ones  we  know  by  heart  in 
full  voice. 
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On  this  particular  night,  I  put  my  arm  around  my  daughter  as  we  sing:  "It  Came 
Upon  a  Midnight  Clear,"  "We  Three  Kings"  and  finally,  "Silent  Night."  Then  the  lights 
were  dimmed.  A  couple  with  their  infant  approached  the  red  candle.  The  hush  was 
palpable.  I  leaned  in  toward  Sarah  and  said,  "That  was  you."  When  she  rose  to  light  the 
candles  with  the  four  other  "young  adults"  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary,  silhouetted  in  candlelight,  I  saw  a  young  woman  with  long  hair  lighting  a 
candle.  It  caught  me  by  surprise;  this  young  woman  is  my  daughter!    I  can't  hold  back 
my  tears.  I  think  about  my  friend  Heidi  and  her  daughter,  the  same  age  as  Sarah,  and  I 
recall  last  Christmas  Eve  when  she  sang  "O  Holy  Night"  with  her  grandmother,  Heidi's 
mother,  at  the  piano.  I  also  remember  her  sharing  some  terrible  news: 

The  summer  our  daughters  were  born  only  three  weeks  apart,  I  could  hardly 
fathom  what  Heidi  was  telling  me  standing  there  in  her  kitchen.  "I  found  a  lump  in  my 
breast."  Months  later  she  entered  the  Dana  Farber  research  study. 

Before  being  quarantined  from  her  family  and  friends  in  a  sterile  hospital  ward, 
she  had  to  sign  a  release  form.  It  spelled  out  in  unimaginable  words  that  this  would  be  a 
significantly  high-risk  event.  Her  white  blood  cells,  her  entire  immune  system,  would  be 
wiped  out.  She  would  be  defenseless  against  everything  outside  herself.  The  stakes  were 
as  high  as  they  could  be.  She  was  face-to-face  with  death.  She  made  the  decision  to  take 
the  risk.  How  impossible  a  choice  she  had  been  confronted  with:  her  courage,  her  spirit, 
her  trust,  all  on  the  line.  We  all  prayed  as  a  community  for  her.  While  she  lay  in  the 
hospital,  I  sang  a  solo  "Memories"  to  keep  her  spirit  alive  for  the  rest  of  us.  It  worked  for 
a  while.  Then  she  slipped  away. 
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Before  facing  that  moment  when  she  had  been  reduced  to  her  barest,  rawest 
human  self,  I  imagine  she  had  to  have  faced  another  even  more  awesome  moment:  That 
Divine  moment  between  her  and  God.  Heidi  like  Mary,  was  profoundly  alone  and 
exalted.  I  too  have  climbed  up  from  deep  and  dark  moments  when  there  is  nobody  but 
me  and  God.  Meeting  God  in  these  moments,  face-to-face,  we  come  to  understand  we 
are  never  really  alone.  As  on  the  mountaintop  in  Volubulis,  I  know  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  what  I  have  always  known:  that  in  my  aloneness,  I  am  not  alone.  The  Spirit  is 
with  and  within  me  and  I  am  both  alone  and  exalted;  One. 

My  daughter  slips  into  her  place  beside  me  and  brings  me  back  to  the  sanctuary. 
Our  friends,  old  and  new,  here  and  gone,  are  all  around.    The  entire  sanctuary  from  the 
red  Eternal  Light  to  the  plain-white  tapered  ones  in  the  balcony  cast  a  soft,  bright  light 
that  fully  illuminates  this  historical  "sea  captains"  church.  Then  it  is  over.  The  doors  fly 
open  and  we,  together  with  all  the  rest,  rush  out  into  the  cold  winter  night.  I  hear  crunchy 
footsteps  on  the  sidewalk  as  the  church  bell  rings  out  across  the  land  and  out  to  the 
nearby  sea.  Perhaps,  I  think,  they  may  be  heard  on  the  opposite  shore  across  the  pitch- 
black  Atlantic,  as  day  breaks  over  the  minarets  of  Morocco. 

We  did  not  travel  far  from  home  to  celebrate  Christmas  Eve.  We  were  in  our 
own  very  ordinary  town.  We  have  performed  this  same  ceremony  many  years  in  a  row. 
We  could  have  done  it  without  anyone  to  lead  us  through  it.  Yet,  like  Mary  thousands  of 
years  ago,  we  were  pilgrims,  both  home  and  away,  here  and  there,  "alone  and  exalted." 

We  were  in  communitas  while  repeating  an  ancient  holy  ritual.  We  were  in  a 
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Sacred  place,  creating  a  Sacred  space  to  "touch  the  Divine."  And,  for  a  little  while  in  this 
tiny  town,  each  Christmas  Eve,  time  stands  still. 
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